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HEN I WAS young and gave my 

debut recital many years ago in 
Boston, a friend remembered that I 
had been too serious and had not 
smiled enough. I replied coldly that 
it was a serious occasion and, cer- 
tainly, I had not been amused! So in 
talking with you today, I can see no 
valid reason for digging up a joke 
to break the ice. Instead, I want to 
believe that there is no ice between 
us; that we are here as dedicated 
members of our profession; and that 
in spite of the laughter, beauty, 
tenderness, and sadness in the world 
of song—the training of young peo- 
ple is a deadly serious business. 

We have labored long to learn ever 
more about tone production and have 
weighed the numerous ideas on 
breathing. We can rattle off the names 
of various muscles. We know more or 
less about physics and acoustics. We 
don’t sound diphthongs in Italian; we 
have master the French u; and we 
have no trouble with the illusive 
German ich and dich. We know 
representative repertoire from the 
different eras of music history, hav- 
ing familiarized ourselves with the 
style appropriate to the performance 
of each. In short, we have obeyed the 
first rule of the teacher—to know the 
subject and to seek continually to add 
to our store of knowledge. 

Until NATS came into my life, I 
found it difficult to satisfy the limit- 
less capacity of the cup of learning. 
I was constantly giving out. Except 
for books and my own experience, I 
was at a loss to know where to re- 
plenish my store of knowledge. Noth- 
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[Epitor’s Note: Weldon Whitlock, in his 
article in the October BULLETIN informing 
the membership of the highlights of the 
KC convention, made the dramatic an- 
nouncement that the “First Lady” of 
NATS. Miss Gertrude Tingley, would be 
the convention’s keynoter. What she said 
there so impressed those who heard her 
as well as those who heard about her 
inspiring address that it is published here- 
in by popular demand. Unfortunately, it 
was necessary to get out the “red pencil” 
because of copyright law. The quotations 
from Allen Paton’s “Too Late the Phala- 
rope,’ and from Gilbert Highet’s “The 
Art of Teaching” were deleted through 
necessity. The impact of Tingley is still 
there; really, she can stand on her own, 
despite her protestations. Write her and 
tell her so! Her address: 33 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass.]| 
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ing that I can ever do for NATS can 
repay her for what she has done for 
me in answering this need. The fact 
that you are here would seem to in- 
dicate that you, likewise, feel the 
need of new ways to express old 
truths—a better way to lead your 
pupils to greater achievements. Be- 
cause of your expanding skill, one of 
your students may be the next S1nc- 
ER OF THE YEAR and others may win 
acclaim in the professional world. We 
all want and need such pupils, but 
what of the Unseen Harvests? What 
of the great army of less-gifted who 
come pouring into our studios—what 
shall be our attitude toward them? 

I am told that some teachers take 
only those pupils whom they believe 
have a chance to reach fame and for- 
tune through singing. In contrast, I 
am a run-of-the-mill teacher of run- 
of-the-mill pupils. Believe me, I am 
most sincere when I say it is in my 
work with them that I have found my 
deepest satisfaction and richest re- 
wards as a teacher. I am asked some- 
times if I have any good pupils; they 
are all good pupils! 

May I digress to say that there is a 
mistaken attitude on the part of the 
general public towards the study of 
voice. For some reason, the hoi pol- 
loi seem to be laboring under the de- 
lusion that all who study singing ex- 
pect to have a career—probably in 
opera. On the other hand, Sally and 
Johnnie must take piano lessons as a 
part of their cultural background; no 
one expects them to be concert pian- 
ists. Their proud parents are content 
if they play “tum, tum, tumty, tum” 
at the teacher’s recital, but let Alice 
express a desire to take voice lessons 
and, likely as not, the first comment 
will be, “Why she can’t sing!” Did 


you ever hear any one say, “Why he 
can't play,’ when a child first starts 
piano lessons? A powerful and far. 
reaching organization such as ours, 
should start a campaign to change 
this idea and make the study of 
singing an end in itself. It is of more 
than cultural value. More than any 
other form of music study, the by- 
products of the study of voice are im- 
portant to everyone—no matter his 
position in life. 

I am aware that the study of piano 
is regarded as functional preparation 
in musicianship preliminary to other 
forms of music study, and that with- 
out a foundation of musicianship, one 
is of little help even in a church 
choir. However, I have known young 
people who have found long hours of 
piano practice too time-demanding in 
a crowded schedule, and who have 
discovered in the study of singing a 
wonderful way of satisfying their in- 
ner urge for self-expression. 

When I was a child, my mother had 
these words lettered, framed, and 
hung in the music room by the piano: 
“Food, Raiment, Shelter, then Music 
—who shall contest Music’s right to 
a fourth place as a human necessity?” 

We will, of course, give of our- 
selves equally to the greatly-gifted 
and the less-endowed in the matter 
of vocal training. Often we will find 
that the less-gifted are so passionately 
eager and so sincerely interested that 
they will develop far beyond what 








seemed probable in the beginning. | 


Most of them have no illusions about 
a great career. If they have, we can 
slowly and kindly change this point 
of view. 

May I say here that it is our duty 
to be very honest with our pupils 
regarding their future in professional 
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Gertrude “Jingley 


arvests 


work. It is claimed that we do not 
always do this—that often we en- 
courage students to hope for more 
than they can possibly attain. Mem- 
bers of NATS have promised not to 
do this and, by and large, mean to be 
honest. I suspect that sometimes they 
are carried away by their enthusiasm 
for a pupil, or else still have stars in 
their eyes and know little of the facts 
of life in today’s musical world. 

Once certain that those of little po- 
‘ential are not cherishing rosy dreams 
of a career, we can emphasize those 
benefits which they will carry with 
them through life. Take the matter of 
posture. I am amazed continually by 
these young things who can dance all 
night, ski, and play basketball, but 
find it next to impossible to hold up 
their bones when they stand by the 
piano. 

And the SPEAKING VOICE: dear. 
dear— how dreadful it often is. And 
dear, dear again—how I hate to admit 
it— I have heard some very bad 
speaking voices among our NATS 
members who should know better. 
Having worked with the subjects of 
resonation, articulation and pronun- 
ciation for years, how can they have 
failed to apply the same principles to 
the speaking voice—their own as well 
as their pupil’s? 

To the discerning teacher, the 
speaking voice and general manner 
of speech is very revealing when a 
pupil comes for the first interview. 
I_ often tell my girls that when they 
apply for a job, musical or otherwise, 
their possible employer will know 
nothing about their beautiful souls or 
high ideals. These may be revealed 
later, but they will be judged by two 
things within the first few minutes: 
how they look and how they sound. 
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It is my belief that we should dis- 
courage a pupil from coming to the 
studio looking like the tag-end of a 
misspent life. I had an experience 
lately with just such a case that 
tightened my resolve never to close 
my eyes to this habit. A pupil with 
little background, but a fine voice, 
often came in slacks to the studio on 
Saturday mornings with her hair in 
pin curls tied up in a scarf. My studio 
happens to be in a very exclusive part 
of Boston, surrounded by specialty 
shops, and is a half-block from the 
Ritz Hotel. Chauffeurs in livery are 
still a common sight and mink-clad 
ladies walk their little poodle dogs 
past the big Episcopal church next 
door. I wondered why Jane had so 
little pride as to dress like she did, 
but it was Saturday and she is a 
hard-working girl. Since she is rather 
sensitive and easily hurt, I side- 
stepped my duty and said nothing. 
Sometime later, I was instrumental 
in getting her a fine church position. 
It was through the organist, also one 
of my pupils, that I learned to my 
horror that Jane went to choir re- 
hearsals in her slacks, and walked 
out through the church after Sunday 
services with her head tied up in a 
scarf! Fortunately, I was able to help 
her before too much harm was done, 
but this need not have happened had 
I not shirked my responsibility. It is 
a simple matter to impress these 
young people with the importance of 
good appearance and good grooming, 
and to keep in mind that at any mo- 
ment may come a contact with some- 
one who may play an important role 
in their life, musical or otherwise. 

Beyond these simple things, we 
must seek an early answer, insofar 
as possible, to the question: what are 
the people of medium or slight talent 
really seeking? Are they groping for 
a means of expression for all the 
things which modern living and the 
struggle for existence has pushed 
into the background? Do they long 
for the joy of being a part of a great 
chorus? Do they feel that it would 
give true satisfaction to raise their 
voices to the glory of God in church? 
Do they need and desire the con- 
fidence and lack of inhibition which 
comes with losing all fear of speak- 
ing aloud in the language of music— 
the longing and joy—the ecstacy and 
pain of living? Once determined, we 


must strive with all there is in us to 
give to each one what he or she is 
seeking! As teachers, we must do all 
in our power to help open the ears, 
minds and hearts of our pupils so that 
even the least-gifted will find his life 
the richer for his contact with the 
great art of music. 

So much for what we would do 
with our pupils. Now comes the ques- 
tion: how do we prepare ourselves 
for this task. How do we become as 
the pitcher in mythology, ready and 
able to pour the draft most needed 
into every cup held up to us? Not 
through classes in pedagogy or 
through the reading of books! Of 
what use is it to be able to read the 
tenor clef if you cannot read the 
human heart? How does the minister 
give real help to those who need it? 
How does the family doctor give wise 
advice, along with his pills, to those 
who seek it? 

You all know the answer: the wise 
pastor, the discerning doctor, the true 
teacher—each is the result of de- 
velopment and experience in human 
nature. Human communication, so 
difficult and so rare, is his life-long 
assignment. Ralph Waldo Emerson in 
his essay on Education puts it in 
these words: 

“To whatsoever upright mind, to what- 
soever beating heart I speak, to you it 
is committed to educate men. By simple 
living, by an illimitable soul, you inspire, 
you correct, you embellish all. By your 
own art you teach the beholder how to 
do the practicable. According to the depth 
from which you draw your life, such is 
the depth not only of your effort, but 
of your manners and your presence. Work 
straight on in absolute duty, and you lend 
an arm and an encouragement to all the 
youth of the universe. Consent yourself 
to be an organ of your highest thought, 
and lo, suddenly you put all men in your 
debt, and are the foundation of an energy 
that goes pulsing on with waves of energy 
to the borders of society.” 

High sounding words? Yes—but it 
is a high calling. We hold youth in 
our hands—youth in the making, and 
we may experience the incomparable 
happines of helping create a human 
being. We are dealing with a subject 
that throughout the ages has had its 
roots in and has drawn its inspira- 
tion from the deepest experience and 
emotions of human life. Who dares 
take lightly this responsibility? 
“Put off your shoes from your feet, for 
the place on which you are standing is 
holy ground.” |Exodus 3:5, Revised Stand- 


ard Version.] [Please turn to page 28.] 
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CASA RICORDI 


On January 16, 1958, the publishing house that needs 
no introduction to singers everywhere celebrated its 
one hundred fiftieth year of service to music and mu- 
sicians. Few singers realize that a considerable portion 
of the beautiful music heard today might have been 
lost forever had it not been for a poor Italian violinist, 
GIovaNnI Ricorp1, who also supplemented his income 
by working as a copyist at La Scala. Here, old opera 
scores were treated as so much waste paper. Convinced 
that the artistic labors of a composer deserved a better 
fate and a longer life, Giovanni Ricordi thought out a 
plan to print the manuscripts, laid aside after a per- 
formance or two at La Scala, and sell them to other 
impressarios, sharing the net profits with the composers. 

It was Giovanni Ricordi who first set up a fixed scale 
of “composer’s rights” and “copyright.” Prior to this, 
anyone could copy any original score if he cared to de- 
vote the time to it. Through fifteen decades, the Ricordi 
family has been known as the friends of all the musi- 
cians whose works they published. This policy has been 
cited as the chief reason for their great success in the 
music publishing business. 

During the twelve months past, the New York office 
of Ricordi has demonstrated a sincere interest in in- 
forming the members of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing about new and interesting reper- 
toire through large and uninterrupted listings in all 
issues of THE BuLLETIN. Page 21 of this issue carries 
a full-page listing of contemporary art songs for con- 
cert and studio from the Salabert catalogues. Purchases 
from this fisting would add important numbers to your 
performance and teaching repertoire and, at the same 
time, would constitute a most appreciated “Happy 
Birthday” to the House of Ricordi—friends of musicians 
for 150 years! 


A CHI TOCCA DI GIUOCARE? 


Yours—my dear NATSer— so that October is not 
filled with guessing games and neat little packages of 
BULLETINS being shuffled aimlessly from state to state 
as so many chessmen in the hands of the unskilled 
player. Unfortunately, every move costs us money. If 
you feel that a change of base of operations is going to 
benefit you in your professional activity, we’re all for it. 
Our only request is that you play the game according 
to the rules. Judging from previous years, a consider- 
able number of NATS members will have new ad- 
dresses for the 1958-59 school year. Since all but an ex- 
ceptional few have signed contracts before the close of 
the present school year, it should be a simple matter for 
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the majority to inform us of their new address during 
the month of June. 

Many magazines remind their subscribers that they 
cannot insure continuous service unless they are ad. 
vised a month or more in advance of an address change, 
Here’s a bit of advice to those who have not yet come 
to a decision, or are just too busy getting off on that 
vacation, notify us by August 27th if at all possible. 
We'll try to get that October BULLETIN to you even if 
you don’t give us the facts until the day after Labor 
Day! Please continue reading before you hasten to com. 
ply with our request. 

In all previous issues, you have been advised to send 
notice of a change of address to the national secretary, 
As of now, we have changed our collective mind. Please 
notify ANNEMARIE GeErRTS, 4226 N. Sawyer Avenue. 
Cuicaco 18, Itu1nots from this time on. Do not send 
address changes to anyone else! Incidentally, since we 


are a quarterly magazine, temporary address changes | 


are of no interest to us. The proper notification of 
change of address always includes both the new and old 
address. Thank you! 


MORE CONVENTION ECHOES 


There’s nothing so uncontrollable as the momentum 
of convention detail. It starts with suspicious leisure in 
February or March; during July and August, it picks 
up cautious speed; by November and December, it has 
become weighty with pregnant frustration; then sud- 
denly, its full impact floors you while you are still 
groggy from the months of planning. Ask the men and 
women who have had the responsibility of running a 
national convention. 

If our December meetings are to enjoy the complete 
and accurate coverage in THE BULLETIN that records 
these days of feverish activity, it is imperative that an 
individual, not caught up in the whirl of things, be ap- 
pointed to provide our magazine with an official account. 
At least, this appears to be a reasonable safeguard 
against inaccurate reporting. 


It is regrettable that such a precautionary measure | 


did not precede the 1957 KC Convention. As a conse- 
quence, a couple of our most faithful and hard-working 
members were victims. Harotp LucKSTONE not only 


moderated the closing session of the convention most ' 


skillfully, but also was the unnamed versatile pinch- 
hitter of the opening panel, The Three Most Important 
Problems in Singing, supplanting Grace Leslie, who was 
kept from attending at the very last minute. In the 
same breath, we must mention the name of GrorcE Cox 
who moderated the first panel in place of Hubert Kock- 
ritz. We hope that both gentlemen will realize the 
omission of their names was unintentional. It couldn't 
have happened to two nicer guys! Sorry! 


P. S. If, for any reason, you fail to receive your Bul- 
letin, please notify Annemarie Gerts, Assistant-to-the- 
Editor, 4226 N. Sawyer Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois. 
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A Message 





from the President 


F WE INSIST upon calling practitioners in our profes- 
I sion voice-educators, perhaps we should indulge in 
a bit of self-appraisal to ascertain whether or not this 
term is being appropriately used. Justly or not, our 
profession has not received serious consideration by 
some, nor has its status been as highly regarded in 
educational circles as many of us believe it should. If 
this is true, let us clarify a few of our definitions and 
examine some of our most commonly accepted premises 
to establish where we actually stand. Our professional 
status demands that this be done efficiently and as soon 
as possible. 

Someone has given us the technical definition of 
education as the reconstruction or reorganization of 
experience which adds to the meaning of experience, 
and which increases the ability to direct the course of 
subsequent experiences. This may not be the definition 
of education which some of us prefer to use; however, 
for the sake of clarity, let us consider this one even 
though there are others which may be useful. 

The development of musicianship in our students 
seems to be one of the most prevalent problems facing 
teachers of singing today. There are those teachers 
who believe that students’ musicianship is the direct 
responsibility of voice teachers; that every lesson 
should consist of much effort to develop a progressively 
fructifying musicianship. There are teachers also who 
leave this responsibility to other people and base al- 
most their entire work on tone-productien. We will 
examine our stated definition of education and deter- 
mine how voice education may actually be imple- 
mented. 

Let us pursue a hypothetical case. Student X, who 
graduated from high school two years ago with experi- 


_ ence in choral groups and great success in operettas 


and who has studied no piano, comes to a teacher to 
start voice lessons. During the initial audition abundant 
evidence is presented that, although the voice is ex- 
cellent, he is weak in musicianship. The teacher assigns 
the student a simple song and then proceeds to teach 
him to become more musically independent and to play 
the melody with one finger while counting. When the 
melody with all rhythms has been mastered, the stu- 
dent sings the words, which he has read orally many 
times before, for the general essence and appropriate 
style. The student then sings the melody and words 
together. Although he cannot play the piano he has 
counted during the measures in which only the piano 
is heard and will have a very definite impression of 
both the accompaniment and the voice part. 

After a period of study, during which the teacher 
has been very wise in assigning repertoire which will 
progressively involve more new musical problems, the 
student has had abundant opportunity to direct the 
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course of subsequent experiences. By so doing, we be- 
lieve that he will become progressively more independ- 
ent in musicianship. In this manner, our technical 
definition of education has been outlined and its imple- 
mentation demonstrated. 

In the field of cultural background involving texts 
and music of song repertoire, the opportunity to further 
student independence of study and growth is almost 
unlimited. Acquiring essences through the study of 
the cultural backgrounds of a people can be one of 
the most rewarding experiences in education. A stu- 
dent who has been assigned to study, for instance, the 
French Culture as vitally important background, will 
not only acquire necessary factual knowledge, but he 
will conceive the importance and the best methods to 
study any culture as well. In being convinced that the 
way to really learn a song or aria is to study the cul- 
tural background he will have set up patterns of work 
which will enable him to now more ably direct the 
course of subsequent experiences in this area of song 
study. He may become progressively more independent 
in his study. 

Many effective teachers use the International Pho- 
netic Alphabet and, during the course of lessons, slow- 
ly induct their students into its use. It is my belief 
that at the very beginning of this experience with pho- 
netics the student will initiate an entirely new concept 
of learning English sounds and may also have much 
greater facility in mastering foreign language. After a 
period of perhaps a year in which he has experienced 
the use of phonetics, he will have gained confidence 
and proficiency which will enable him to solve subse- 
quent problems of enunciation and pronunciation. In 
this area alone unusual opportunities for problem 
solving and achieving progressively greater growth 
exist. It is the responsibility of the resourceful and 
imaginative teacher to implement its use so that a 
learning situation will be faced. 

Space does not permit me to point out other phases 
of voice teaching in which learning can be implemented 
by a skillful teacher. The late Boyd Henry Bode, in his 
amazing book, How WE Learn [D. C. Heath, Boston], 
made the following statement: “Learning has to do 
with the transformation of experience in the interests 
of better control.” In the strong compulsion which is 
prevalent in our profession to achieve eminence, we 
sometimes lose sight of the fact that learning is the 
basic commodity which must be nurtured, embraced 
and guided. Are we guilty of contriving a sort of par- 
rot-like response to our teaching with no thought of 
what is happening in the students’ minds? There are 
some people who believe too much of this type of teach- 
ing exists. Let us become better voice-educators by 
implementing the principle of Dr. Bode. [D. V. G.] 
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On the 


MYOELASTIC-AERODYNAMIC THEORY 








of VOICE PRODUCTION 


Danuillem van dea Berg 


Dr. Janwillem van den Berg directs research in the physi- 
ology laboratory of the State University, Groningen, Holland. 
Last May he was invited to speak at the International Voice 
Conference at the School of Speech, Northwestern University, 
where the most exciting topic of discussion was the neuro- 
chronaxic doctrine of Raoul Husson. Van den Berg was one of 
the conservatives who pointed out serious difficulties in the re- 
search of Husson, “not without admitting the great progress 
of our knowledae induced by all these investigations. Every- 
body will immediately recognize the high spirit, courage and 
originality necessary to undertake experiments under such diffi- 
cult conditions.” 

Van den Berg’s paper, which shook the faith of many in the 
Husson conclusions, is published in this issue in a laic version 
with the permission and avproval of the author. At his request, 
some of the more technical passages have been rewritten in 
simpler lanquage by William Vennard. 

While the article DOES contain a detailed rebuttal of the 
Husson thesis, it is also of interest because of its up-to-date 
statement of the classic theory and its supporting data, much 
of which is fundamental to knowledge of voice, regardless of 
the outcome of the debate. 

The publication of this article continues the policy of the 
Research Committee and The Bulletin: namely, to seek out 
articles, reports on research, etc., by international figures and 
bring them to the attention of the membership so that it may 
be alert to the latest developments. Of no less importance is 
the desire that, through such publication, NATS may provide 
an added stimulus to vocal research in America. The Editor. 


| oe MYOELASTIC-AERODYNAMIC THEORY of voice production deals 
with the properties of the vocal organs with respect to their 
use by the brain for speech and song. Only a few problems can 
be discussed within the confines of limited space, and I will 
restrict myself to normal voice production and to the vowels. 

In normal voice production the vocal organs are: [1] the 
lungs and trachea which act as a bellows and windpipe; [2] 
the larynx, a complex organ which forms the generator of the 
primary tone; and [3] the vocal cavities, forming the resonator 
which is coupled with the glottis-generator in the larynx. These 
organs form a unit, and it is somewhat artificial to separate 
them, but it is not possible to understand the function of the unit 
without a knowledge of the properties of the components. 
Therefore we may start with the discussion of the different or- 
gans and end with peculiarities evoked by their coupling. It will 
appear that the larynx is the central organ, and thus we need 
to know how it is related to the vocal cavities and the trachea 
and the lungs. 

To determine the properties of the resonator, an experiment 
was performed with a subject, part of whose larynx had been 
removed.’ It was possible to insert a specially constructed oscil- 
latcr through an opening in the side of what remained of his 
larynx, and to sound all the frequencies up to 4000 per second. 
This showed the formants of 11 cardinal vowels, as the subject 
formed them with his resonator and the various frequencies 
were caused to pass from the larynx through the throat and 
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mouth to the outer air. Fig. 1 shows the frequency bands at 
which the resonator drew greater energy from the oscillator 
and produced loud responses. In normal phonation, the energy 
released at the glottis is distributed by the resonator in this 
manner, and this is what produces difference in timbre which 
the ear recognizes as vowel quality. That is, overtones are 
strengthened in different patterns for different vowels. 
Fortunately, the resonances of the vocal cavities are not 
crisply defined, or they would cause interference with changes 
in the fundamental pitch of the voice. In fact, the formants 
are damped—that is, their boundaries are blurred—by energy 





losses: [1] by the radiation of energy from the lips to the ex: 
ternal air, particularly with the high formants; [2] by friction in 
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Fig. 1. TRANSMISSION OF THE VOCAL CAVITIES. Sound pressure it 
front of the mouth divided by volume velocity at the larynx is shown on the 
vertical axis, in arbitrary units. Frequency is shown on the horizontal axis 
in cycles per second. Subject was pronouncing vowels in Dutch words shown 
English words having these vowels are: 1, beet; 2, bit; 3, bay; 4, bet} 9 
bask; 6, balm; 7, bawl; 8, bone; 9, Soot: 10, but: 11, no Enelish equivalent 
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narrow parts along the vocal tract, particularly with the form- 
ants of intermediate frequency; and [3] by sympathetic vibra- 
tions of the walls of the cavities, particularly those of the throat, 
and with the low formants.’ With an open glottis they also re- 
lease energy toward the trachea and lungs. The same vibratory 
pattern that ascends towards the mouth also descends into the 
windpipe, and the vowel can be detected from the throat by 
means of a throat microphone. 

Sensory nerves which are part of the 5th nerve carry intero- 
ceptive reports to the brain from the membranes covering the 
hard palate and the back wall of the throat. The magnitude of 
these reflexes depends on the vowel in question, on the sound 
level, and on the acoustical properties of the room, which vary 
the resistance offered to the vibration as it emerges from the 
lips. The reflexes are primarily evoked by the second formant 
of the vowel.’ As the ear is the dominating organ monitoring 
phonation, the effect of the above reflexes on the brain is not 
yet clear. Interoceptive reflexes in the larynx are conveyed by 
the 10th and 11th nerves. These reflexes are primarily due to the 
first formant of the vowel.’ 

It is virtually impossible to measure the resonance of the 
trachea and lungs with living subjects. Experiments on dogs 
and human corpses’ yielded results like those of Fig. 2. The 
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Fig. 2, INPUT IMPEDENCE OF THE HUMAN TRACHEA AND LUNGS. 
Decibels shown on vertical axis. Frequency shown on horizontal axis, in cycles 


per second. 


first valley belongs to the resonance of the trachea and lungs as 
a whole; the following peaks and valleys are caused by the 
subsequent resonances and antiresonances of the trachea and 
connected bronchi, which act as an open organ pipe, with a 
length which decreases somewhat with increasing frequency. 
Measurements of the amplitude of the vibrations of the chest 
on living subjects singing the same vowel with constant volume 
and varying pitch were in agreement with these considera- 
tions. Experiments on the sound pressure and the breath 
pressure with the subject who had an opening through his neck 
into the trachea {Fig. 3] were also in agreement.' Regardless of 
their resonance properties, the trachea and lungs are very 
efficient as bellows and windpipe, and from experiments on the 
vibrato it appears that both expiratory and inspiratory muscles 
are active in good voice production.’ 

Interoceptive reflexes in the trachea and lungs, conveyed by 
the 10th nerve, may be active during loud speech and sing- 
ing. It is, however, very difficult to investigate them. Presum- 
ably they play a part in the so-called Atemstiitze, appoggio, or 
“breath support.” 

The role of the larynx, the central voice organ, has up to now 
been widely discussed. In ancient times the trachea was thought 
to be the central organ, acting as a flute. Dodard proved in 1700 
that the tone originates in the larynx.’ However, an analogy 
with mouth whistling, in which he was an artist, he thought 
that the pitch depended on the area of the glottis. In his opin- 
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Fig. 3. BREATH [susc torric] PRESSURE AND SOUND PRESSURE. Simul- 
taneous recordings on a tracheotomized subject with a normal larynx. Breath 
pressure is measured in centimeters of water that the pressure will lift. At 
upper left (a) as in balm is pronounced twice, with an interval of 2 seconds, 
showing change of pressure between silence and phonation. Remaining three 
examples show extremely brief time intervals, and register the minute fluc- 
tuations in breath pressure in each cycle of vibration. The vowels are (a) as 
in balm, (0) as in bone, (i) as in beet, [International Phonetic Alphabet]. 


ion, the only task of the vocal folds [cords] ani the laryngeal 
muscles was to vary appropriately the area of the glottis, eddies 
in the glottis generating the sound, as we know now is the case 
with the whispered voice. In the 19th century the physicists 
Savart’ and Guilemin® defended a comparable analogy. The 
tone was supposed to originate from eddies in the laryngeal 
ventricle, a mechanism comparable to that in a hunter’s whistle, 
which was successfully explained by Savart. This theory is dis- 
proved by experiments after inhalation of gas mixtures with 
high sound velocity, as .he pitch remained constant, only the 
formants [in the resonators] being affected." The pitch of 
whistling is changed by inhaling gas mixtures, but the pitch of 
singing is not—only the timbre is changed. 

A very important contribution was made by Ferrein who 
first performed animal experiments on voice production and 
proved that the vibrations of the folds are essential and not of 
secondary nature.'' He thought, however, that the sound is di- 
rectly produced by the vibrations of the vocal folds, as a string 
vibrates the air surrounding it. Helmholtz showed that the puffs 
or rushes of air escaping through the glottis while the vocal 
folds open and close, are the primary source of the sound.” The 
larynx thus contains a glottis-generator. 

The essentiality of the vibrations of the vocal folds, at least 
with the chest-, mid-, and falsetto voice, is now commonly 
accepted. The divergence between the present day theories 
arises when we ask how these vibrations are produced. Each 
new vibration is induced by a new impulse sent out by the brain 
and arriving in the vocalis muscle by way of the recurrent 
laryngeal nerve, is the answer to the neuro-chronaxic theory 
advanced by Husson." The myoelastic-aerodynamic theory, on 
the other hand, postulates vibratory vocal folds which are 
actuated by the sub-glottic pressure and the stream of air de- 
livered by the trachea and lungs. Thus, the fundamental fre- 
quency of the vibrations is thought to depend on the effective 
mass and stiffness of the vocal cords, which are regulated in all 
fine detail by the momentaneous innervation of internal and ex- 
ternal laryngeal muscles, and to some extent by the activity of 
the bellows and the response of the resonator. These theories 
cannot be united, and anatomical, histological and physical data 
will have to provide the decision. These data are available to 
some extent, but they are differently interpreted. 

Anatomically, the larynx is one of the most complicated struc- 
tures of our body, a great number of muscles attaching to the 














arytenoid cartilages. The anatomy of the internal thyroarytenoid 
muscle [the vocalis muscle] has been much discussed since the 
investigations of Goerttler et al.‘ seemed to provide an ana- 
tomical basis for the neuro-chronaxic theory. He concluded that 
the vocalis muscle is made up of two bundles, each inserting 
on the ligamentous edge of the vocal fold. With such an insertion 
it would be evident that a contraction of the vocalis muscle 
would open the glottis, as required by the neuro-chronaxic 
theory. As has been pointed out,” this anatomy would be highly 
insufficient for the vital function of the larynx to close the 
trachea and lungs hermetically from external air [which can 
be done also even by species without ventricular bands, e.g. 
ruminants], for example during a cough and during swallow- 
ing, as the larynx would open at a contraction of the vocalis 
muscle. Laborious auxiliary hypotheses are needed to overcome 
this difficulty. 

Investigations by Wustrow,” Mayet, van den Berg and 
Moll" yielded results in agreement with the classical opinion, 
showing a vocalis muscle with longtitudinal fibres, inserting on 
the thyroid cartilage and on the arytenoid cartilage. The vocalis 
muscle appeared to be made up of two bundles [Fig. 4] which 





Fig. 4. LEFT 


removed. Intermuscular connective tissue removed. S, 


VOCALIS MUSCLE. Mucous membrane and vocal ligament 
thyroid cartilage: Sf, 


arytenoid cartilage; TV, portio thyrovocalis; TM, portio thyromuscularis. 


were called portio thyrovocalis and portio thyromuscularis by 
Wustrow,” according to their insertion on the vocal process or 
the muscular process of the arytenoid. Only a negligible num- 
ber of muscle fibres was found to insert on the free border in 
the region of the conus elasticus. Presumably, Goerttler’s con- 
clusions were based on a wrong interpretation of the tordation 
of these bundles with respect to each other, and on the insertion 
of muscle fibres on the conus elasticus. 

The innervation of the larynx is very rich. The internal 
muscles are activated by the recurrent nerves. Each nerve is 
really a bundle of fibres, and in addition to motoric fibres 
[which activate the muscles] it contains proprioceptive fibres 
[which report to the brain the condition of the muscle] and 
possibly also interoceptive fibres [which report the condition 
of mucous membranes]. The muscle fibres of the vocalis muscle 
{which forms the body of the vocal fold] and the fibres of the 
recurrent nerve are of the rapid type, and a great number of 
end organs in the vocalis muscle suggests numerous sources of 
proprioceptive reflexes. These reflexes do not reach the level of 
consciousness, but they are analogous to the means by which 
one is aware of the position of the larger muscles of the body. 

The recurrent nerves supply the lower part of the larynx. 
Interoceptive reflexes of the mucous membranes of the upper 
part of the larynx are conveyed by the superior laryngeal nerve, 
which also contains the motoric and sensory nerve fibres of the 
cricothyroid muscle. All available data indicate that the larynx 
is well equipped for the tremendous task we daily make it 
perform. 
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This subtle anatomy of the internal laryngeal muscles makes 
the vocal folds a structure which is entirely different from two 
elastic bands brought together by the action of the inicrary- 
tenoid muscles. On the contrary, the form of the vocal folds 
can be varied, and this ability must be taken into account jn 
order to explain various phenomena.” In the falsetto voice the 
margins are seen to be rather thin and pointed, and the vibra- 
tiens are limited to a small region in the neighborhood of the 
ligamentous edge, on account of the high tension exerted upon 
this ligament by the contraction of the cricothyroid muscle, 
which lengthens and stretches the vocal folds. It has to be 
pointed out here that our investigations showed that the vocai 
ligament requires very high tensions to be extended some 30 
percent and this is one explanation for the small amplitude of 
the vibrations in the high pitches of the falsetto voice. The 
chest voice, on the other hand, shows a thicker margin of the 
vocal folds and these can make contact over a depth of some 
millimeters. This depth depends on the sound level [Fig. 5]; 
with an intense sound they can be pressed firmly together by 
the contraction of the external thyroarytenoid muscles and the 
lateral cricoarytenoid muscles." With the chest voice the tension 
of the vocal folds mainly depends on the contraction of the 
vocalis muscle and a greater part of the vocal folds is put into 
vibration than with the falsetto voice, the amplitude of the 
vibration and the effectively vibrating mass of the vocal folds 
is thus much larger than with the falsetto voice. The ignoring 
of this ability of the larynx was one of the reasons for the 
introduction of the neuro-chronaxic theory. 


ADAM'S 
A BASS VOCALIST. Chest voice at F, 173 cycles per second 


Fig. 5. X-RAY 

APPLE OF 

1, (a) bask, 55 decibels: 2, (a) bask, 75 decibels; 3, (u) boot. 75 decibels; (i 

beet, 75 decibels. Note change in thickness of cords in going from 55 to 
75 decibels. 
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The thickness of the margins in the chest voice |the glottis 
can be 3 to 5 millimeters deep] causes a phase difference be- 
tween the vibration in the different horizontal planes of the 
larynx. That is to say, the muscles do not open all at once, 
but the bottom opens first and an instant later the top opens. 
To cite the description issued with the Bell Film of 1940: “At 
the lowest pitches . . . vibration takes place throughout a con- 
siderable depth, from above down toward the trachea.” Assum- 
ing the closed position of the cycle, the opening appears to begin 
from underneath, toward the trachea, progressing upward and 
outward. In other words, there exists a phase difference between 
different vertical positions.” This phase difference |the glottis 
opens from beneath to above and closes in the same direction, 
at least with the expiratory voice] is due to the fact that the 
vocal ligament [see Fig. 6] is not stretched in the low pitches 


Fig. 6. CROSS SECTION THROUGH THE VOCAL FOLD OF AN ADULT. 
Haematin-Eosin. After Mayet: Acta Anat. [Basel] 24, 87, 1955. 1, false cord: 


2, thyroid cartilage; 3, cricoid cartilage; 4, vocal ligament; 5, vocalis muscle: 


6, conus elasticus; 7, slipspace between conus elasticus and vocalis muscle; 
8, lateral cricothvroid muscle. 


of the chest voice, permitting large deformations and large 
amplitudes of the vocal folds. These large deformations are 
further possible on account of the fact that the fibres of the 
vocalis muscle can shift somewhat with respect to each other, 
and by the looseness of the upper surface of the vocal folds. 
This explains the occurrence of rapid wavelike motion or ripples, 
which are seen to pass over the top surface after the opening 
and closure of the glottis. As shown by the Bell film and later 
films:* “horizontally the opening along the length of the cords 
may also have a phase difference.” This is due to an unequal 
distribution of mass and stiffness along the cords. In the lowest 
pitches the entire glottis vibrates, including the arytenoid 
cartilages |which are stiff] and the vocalis muscles |which are 
flexible and have a different mass from the cartilages]. The 
lateral pressure can also differ along the length of the cords. 
In high falsetto the cartilages do not open and close. 
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The role of the vocalis muscle is overestimated in the neuro- 
chronaxic theory, which supposes that each vibration is started 
by a contraction of the vocalis muscle, opening the glottis.” We 
just saw that there is no anatomical basis for this theory and 
that the implied anatomy would interfere with a vital function 
of the larynx. There are, however, many more arguments to 
reject this theory, some of which may be discussed now: 

[1] The left recurrent nerve is about 10 centimeters longer 
than the right one. At a velocity of 100 meters per second [the 
highest velocity observed in nerves] the impulse of the left 
nerve would arrive in the larynx with a delay of one thousandth 
of a second with respect to the impulse from the right nerve. 
A short delay, but not negligible, as it amounts, for example, 
to half the duration of the cycle at a fundamental frequency of 
500 per second [about C above middle C]. Large phase differ- 
ences between the vibration of right and left fold ought to 
result, for example, one cord all the way out and the other 
one all the way in at the same time, but these phase differences 
are only seen in pathological cases. 

[2] The peculiarities of the coupling of the vocal cavities to 
the larynx and of the vocal cords to each other cannot be 
plausibly explained. This will be discussed below. 

[3] The neuro-chronaxic theory cannot explain why a cer- 
tain minimal flow is needed to produce vibrations of the folds. 
The vibrations can be produced in the normal way, expiring 
the air, and also in the reversed way, inspiring the air, but there 
is a gap between these two modes of vibration; the vibration 
ceases when the air flow is too small. 

[4] The pitch does not alter on alternately expiring and 
inspiring the air in the falsetto or mid-voice, but does so in the 
chest voice. 

[5] The effect of the breath pressure on the pitch cannot be 
plausibly explained. 

[6] The effect of the resistance of the vocal cavities on the 
pitch cannot be plausibly explained. 

|7] The very high pitches attained by some subjects—up to 
more than 2000 per second—are due to eddies in the larynx 
and subsequent cavity resonance but not to vibrations of the 
vocal cords as recently shown by experiments after the inhala- 
tion of different gas mixtures.’ In fact the highest pitch attain- 
able was shifted in several experiments from 2250 cycles per 
second in air to frequencies up to 3370 in the mixtures. 

[8] Active vibrations at a high pitch, e.g., 500 per second, 
would tend to boil the folds in a short time, as the heat of activa- 
tion of the muscle fibres is rather high, presumably of the order 
of 0.5 calories per gram per second at a pitch of 500 per second. 

|9] Gutzmann’s pressure test cannot be plausibly explained. 
In this test, varying pressure is exerted on the Adam’s Apple 
while the subject is phonating. This pressure alters the tension 
in the vocal cords and also alters the pitch of the tone. 

[10] High-speed motion pictures of the vocal folds during a 
“breathy attack” show that the vibrations start with an inward 
movement of the folds instead of an outward movement, as 
observed by Smith.” 

[11] Sonninen observed that the highest pitch attainable in 
the falsetto voice depends on the position of the head; the pitch 
drops when the head is bent backwards.’ 

A recent high-speed film by Piquet, Decroix and Libersa is 
claimed to show vibrations of the vocal folds without any 
stream of air through the glottis.** The experimenters put a tube 
in the trachea of a patient by way of an opening in the trachea 
below the larynx, and inflated the cuff around the tube in 
order to prevent any flow through the glottis. Then the patient 
was asked to phonate and the cords were photographed. Vibra- 
tions much like those during normal phonation were recorded 
during about half a second. This would imply that the vibra- 
tions seen during normal phonation are also due to the repeti- 
tive nerve impulses and not to the actuation by the stream of 
air. However, it is probable that the stopping up of the trachea 
was not adequate, as the observers heard a short sound during 
the experiment with a duration comparable to the the duration 
of the film.” 

A very small stream of air through the glottis can account 














for the observed vibrations, as 9 to 10 thousandths of a liter of 
air were shown to be sufficient for the production of a sound dur- 
ing half a second.” This is more likely, as stroboscopic experi- 
ments on a subject with a normal larynx but with an opening 
in the trachea below the larynx showed that the sound and the 
vibrations of the folds cease immediately when the opening is 
unstopped during a sustained effort to phonate, to resume im- 
mediately when the opening is closed again.” On alternately 
opening and closing the stoma this sequence is seen a number 
of times during one sustained effort to phonate. This phenome- 
non has been confirmed by von Leden and Moore with a num- 
ber of high speed films: “Repeated motion pictures on different 
days show without doubt complete cessation of vibratory move- 
ments when the air escapes unimpeded through the tracheal 
opening; the normal vibratory pattern resumes as soon as the 
tracheal stoma is again occluded.” 

Moulonguet et al. attached electrodes to the recurrent nerve 
of a man whose larynx was about to be removed, and registered 
the electrical potentials in the nerve and also the sound waves 
emerging from his mouth when he phonated.” The frequencies 
were claimed to be synchronous in the two registrations, as 
would be expected according to the neuro-chronaxic theory. 
Unfortunately, the reproduction of the curves in the articles is 
not good enough to allow exact measurements, but some parts 
of the curves suggest that a kind of microphonic effect may have 
been recorded. Because of the presence of proprioceptive fibres 
as well as motoric fibres in a nerve, electrical potentials re- 
corded in the nerve may not always be caused by motoric im- 
pulses from the brain, but may be simply the report to the brain 
of changes in the condition of the muscle. Moreover, mechanical 
vibrations of a muscle or nerve with respect to the electrodes 
produce a corresponding electrical vibration, or “microphonic 
effect,” in the same way that the diaphragm of a microphone 
sends a message of the vibration. 

Van den Berg and Spoor experimented with a patient who 
ha? an opening just above the larynx through which it was 
possible to place needle electrodes into a normal vocal fold.” 
The records [Fig. 7] show perfect synchronism between the 





Fig. 7. MICROPHONIC EFFECT OF THE LARYNX. Vowel (a) bask: 
pitch: B, 122.5 cps [left] and C-sharp, 137 eps [right]. Upper curves, sound 
pressure. Lower curves, electromyogram of vocal fold with needle electrodes. 

he corresponding curves are synchronous. The passive variations [deforma 
tion, microphonic effect] are much greater than the active variations [spikes], 


electromyogram picked up by the needles and the sound curve 
produced by the voice, but the curve is different from the kind 
produced by action potentials. Fig. 8 shows electromyograms 
which were obtained under three different conditions: with a 
resting muscle stimulated by way of its nerve, with a muscle 
vibrated passively by means of a vibrator put against the muscle 
or by a stream of air from the lungs, and with the combination 
of stimulation by way of the nerve and passive vibration. 
Passive vibrations are more like the curve submitted by Port- 
mann et al. in support of the Husson theory of neuro-chronaxy.” 
Active vibrations are not such smooth curves, but look like 
spikes. Recent experiments by Spoor and van Dishoeck” and 
Faaborg-Andersen™ support this view. 

Laget’s experiments on dogs were interpreted as supporting 
the neuro-chronaxic theory.’ With no stream of air through 
the glottis a recurrent nerve was stimulated with volleys of 
electric impulses during one-third uf a second, followed by a 
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Fig. 8 FLECTROMYOGRAMS OF FROG MUSCLE [LEFT COLUMN) 
AND HUMAN LARYNX [RIGHT]. Upper and middle right are reproduced 


from Portmann, offered as evidence of neuro-chronaxic theory. Lower right 


is Fig. 7 [right] repeated. Compare with electromvograms of frog muscle 

top, spike produced by stimulating the nerve; middle, pattern produced by 

vibrating the muscle; bottom, effect of stimulating nerve while muscle is being 
vibrated 


resting time of two-thirds of a second, and so on. This pro- 
cedure was chosen in order to prevent the development of a 
stiffening of the vocal muscle which continuous stimulation will 
normally produce. Stroboscopic examination appeared to show 
that the cords vibrated up to 600 per second during each one- 
third second in which they were stimulated. However, rapid 
vibrations observed with a stroboscope look like slow vibrations, 
and in one-third of a second it is hard to say whether the 
phenomenon observed was anything more than the single clos- 
ing and opening produced each second by stimulating and rest- 
ing. High speed photography would reveal the true frequency, 
but such films have not been made. Fessard and Vallancien* 
showed that high frequency impulses will put the cords into 
slow oscillations, from 2 to 7 per second; this also could be 
what Laget observed. In his experiment, at the arrival of each 
volley the folds were seen to move inward, but not outward 
as required by the neuro-chronaxic theory. 

Enough of these controversies, however, not without admitting 
the great progress of our knowledge induced by all these in- 
vestigations. Everybody will immediately recognize the high 
spirit, courage and originality necessary to undertake experi- 
ments under such difficult conditions. 

We may now ask how the functioning of the glottis-generator 
is to be realized on the basis of the myoelastic-aerodynamic 
theory. The fundamental frequency of the vocal fold vibrations 
depends on a number of interdependent factors: [1] the effec- 
tive mass of the vibrating part of the vocal folds; [2] the effec- 
tive tension in the vibrating part of the vocal folds; [3] the 
effective area of the glottis during the cycle, which determines 
how much Bernoulli effect there will be; [4] the effective value 
of the breath pressure; and [5] the damping of the vocal folds. 
The factors 3 and 4 need some discussion. 

When the other factors remain constant the effect of the 
breath pressure on pitch can easily be seen, for example in 
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Fig. 9. FFFECI OF BREATH PRESSURE ON PITCH. During a sustained 
vowel a sudden push is exerted upon the stomach, and the pitch rises a 
minor third, 


Fig. 9, where a sudden push was exerted upon the stomach 
during a sustained vowel in the chest voice. The pitch was seen 
to rise and it is very difficult to compensate for this effect of 
a sudden increase of the breath pressure. This effect was 
already observed by Johannes Mueller and he formulated in 
his Kompensationsgesetz der Krifte that a compensation is 
needed when the pitch is to remain constant at varying breath 
pressure. Particularly in untrained subjects the pitch is heard 
to rise when they are asked to crescendo at a constant pitch. 
The effect can be explained by taking into account the disten- 
sion of the laryngeal cage, the increased breath pressure and 
the increased Bernoulli effect in the glottis.” 

The Bernoulli effect in the larynx has already been mentioned 
by Tonndorff.” It is the same force that makes two papers press 
together when air is blown between them. The air resistance 
of the larynx and the Bernoulli effect in the glottis were 
measured by experiments on a cast of a normal fresh human 
larynx."' The sucking Bernoulli effect at the glottis effectively 
contributes to the stiffness of the vocal folds and the closure 
of the glottis is thus brought about by three factors: [1] the 
decrease of breath pressure below on account of the escape 
of air through the glottis; |2] the tension of the vocal folds, 
causing them to become shorter, thus closing the glottis; and 
|3] the sucking effect of the escaping air which is largest at the 
places with the largest velocity of the air. 

Assuming that the breath pressure remains constant, the flow 
of air through the larynx depends upon the resistance of the 
larynx and the vocal cavities. Normally the resistance of the 


cavities is negligible, except under certain circumstances, for 


example |strictly speaking, in the larynx itself] when the 
ventricular bands are brought together to such an extent that 
they too are thrown into vibration.” Also it is possible for the 
epiglottis to be bent down so near the back wall of the throat 
that it begins to vibrate. A large resistance can also be intro- 
duced by partially closing the nostrils during humming. In all 
these cases the pitch of the voice is lowered when a large re- 
sistance of the vocal cavities is suddenly created without com- 
pensation in the larynx. The same is seen when a vowel is first 
produced normally and then the throat is constricted. These 
phenomena cannot be plausibly explained on the basis of the 
neuro-chronaxic theory, whereas they are easily explained on 
the basis of the myoelastic-aerodynamic theory, taking into 
account the increase of air pressure above the glottis and the 
decrease of the Bernoulli effect. 

The complexity of the vibrations produced by the glottis- 
generator is affected by the above factors. A weak and rela- 
tively broad puff, as in the falsetto voice and the low-intensity 
chest voice, will produce fewer high harmonics: a strong and 
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relatively short puff, as in the high-intensity chest voice, pro- 
duces a great number of harmonics. This is why most falsetto 
tones are flute-like, while chest tones have more of a trumpet 
or trombone quality. 

With the chest voice the opening quotient, that is, the ratio 
of the duration of the open phase to the duration of the entire 
cycle, is an important figure. With a large opening quotient, 
that is, when the glottis remains open a large part of the time, 
closing only briefly, few high harmonics are to be expected. 
With a small opening quotient, that is, when the glottis opens 
only briefly after holding back the breath and allowing pres- 
sure to build up, the number of harmonics can be very large. 

Recent experiments by Timcke indicate that the opening 
quotient does not vary much with different pitches if the loud- 
ness remains the same.” Therefore as pointed out before, it is 
profitable, economically speaking, for one to speak on a com- 
fortably high pitch, rather than his lowest pitch as is often 
argued by speech therapists.” The efficiency of voice production 
has been studied” for a vowel |a] |Fig. 10]. There is a direct 
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Fig. 10. EFFICIENCY OF VOICE PRODUCTION, VOWEL [aj. Vertical 

axis shows decibels measured at a point 25 centimeters directly in front of the 

mouth. Horizontal axis, mean subglottic energy [mean subglottic pressure 
multiplied by mean flow]. 


mathematical relationship between breath pressure and volume. 
Generally, in the chest voice, the partials of the primary glottal 
tone decrease with 6 decibels per octave for the low partials 
and 12 decibels per octave for the high partials. 

So far we have discussed the properties of the vocal organs 
separately. We must now investigate the effects of coupling 
these vibratory organs as a unit. Which one will determine the 
frequency of the fundamental—that is, the pitch of the voice? 
Each unit has its own natural frequency; which will dominate? 
Fortunately our larynx is the strongest member of the system, 
and thus we are able to speak or sing at the pitch we desire, 
without the complications arising from the natural frequencies 
of the resonators: vocal cavities, trachea and lungs. Otherwise 
pitch might change with the vowel, since different vowels are 
made by changing the natural frequency of the resonance 
cavities—the throat and mouth. However, even as things are, 
minor difficulties might arise when the pitch produced at the 
glottis comes near the pitch of the resonators. 

Weiss made a study of the effect produced by singing through 
long glass tubes held in the mouth.” Since glass has a hard 
surface not easily damping the vibrations of the air within it 

















and since the tubes greatly increased the size of the resonance 
system, the reaction upon the glottal vibration was noticeable. 
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Goel Carter 


AFTER WINNING.... 


-_ IDEA OF NATION-WIDE AUDITIONS, 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing, adhering to 
the highest possible standards of per- 
formance and repertoire, and serving to 
promote each season a worthy and fully- 
prepared young artist, has now had a 
three-year trial. Perhaps it is fair to 
say that results have been encouraging 
rather than spectacular. No one appears 
to criticize the idea, but many question 
various aspects of the auditions. Without 
going into full or detailed discussion, I 
suggest that the greatest inadequacy is 
in what happens after the contest rather 
than what goes before it. 

Having had experience in promoting 
and sponsoring the first regional tour by 
a SINGER-OF-THE- YEAR, and having giv- 
en the matter considerable thought, I 
feel obligated to share certain conclu- 
sions with the membership. Listed here- 
with are a few basic principles which, 
some of us think, should govern our 
future actions in this area of activity. 

FirstLy, in order for regional tours 
to be a success, we must above all be 
certain that the national winner is at a 
stage of artistic development not only to 


WHAT? 


profit personally by such concertizing 
but also to reflect credit on the National 
Association. This is the more obvious 
when one thinks of the necessity of local 
sponsorship. No member of NATS, 
however loyal, can sell his community 
or the institution that employs him on 
a concert, unless he himself is happy 
with the level of performance. 
SEcoNDLY, the initiative should be 
taken by several individual members of 
NATS who agree to invite the auditions 
winner to their campuses or towns. One 
person cannot [or at least should not 
have to] do all the managing and pro- 
moting. Since concert dates, appearances 
with orchestras, etc., must usually be 
arranged a season in advance, a tour 
requires joint planning, cooperation, and 
much correspondence. It would be most 
satisfactory to start this planning at the 
national convention, or shortly there- 
after, for a tour the following season. 
THIRDLY, while it is true that the Na- 
tional Association is not and should not 
become a concert management, it is 
also true that, having brought the young 
artist to a position of national promi- 
nence, we have incurred several further 


obligations. We owe our SINGER-OF-THE- 
Year help in making contacts [certainly 
within the organization], and we also 
owe him or her the best available pro- 
fessional advice [concerning auditions, 
managements, sound promotional prac- 
tices, etc.]. In other words, it is our clear 
duty implied by the terms of the audi- 
tions, to take each of our national win- 
ners under our wing, so to speak, that 
they may begin to reap the benefits of 
the recognition which we have given 
them. Such official patronage obviously 
cannot extend beyond one full season 
since there will be a new “SINGER” each 
year to engage our attention. 

These basic principles, if accepted, 
have several further implications. For 
example, if none of the contestants at the 
final national auditions are, in the 
opinion of the judges, “ready for a pro- 
fessional concert tour,” it is possible that 
no SINGER-OF-THE- YEAR should be cho- 
sen. Also, it implies that not only do we 
have the responsibility as individuals to 
find and to prepare singers who can 
meet our highest standards, but we have 
the further individual responsibility to 
promote the young artist we select. It 
would appear, furthermore, that some 
officer or committee should be responsi- 
ble for advising and assisting, in all 
possible ways, the national winner for a 
period of at least one year. 

The foregoing thoughts are offered in 
the hopes of further increasing our ef- 
fectiveness in this important activity.44 
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HE COMMITTEE ON VOCAL AFFAIRS IN 
7 tHe Pusiic ScHoots has studied the 
requirements in vocal music necessary 
to teach choral music in high schools of 
selected states. These were selected at 
random but with all sections of the 
United States about equally represented. 
Letters were sent to the superintendents 
of public instruction in these states re- 
questing the number of semester hours 
of study in voice and choral ensemble 
necessary for certification to teach 
choral music in the high schools of the 
respective states. The response to this 
request was one hundred per cent. Many 
officials answered the questions directly; 
others sent the state’s bulletin on teacher 
certification. In some instances, there- 
fore, the replies are subject to interpre- 
tation by the investigator. 

There is a wide variation in require- 
ments. One large Eastern state appar- 
ently aces not list music as a subject 
tavght in the high schools. One Southern 
state requires eighteen semester hours 
in voice for certification to teach choral 
music in its high schools. In the twenty- 
six states studied, six require twenty or 
fewer semester hours in music; five re- 
quire twenty-four hours; twelve, from 
thirty to forty; and one each require 
forty-five, forty-six, and sixty-two sem- 
ester hours in music. 

Fewer than half the states studied, 
break down the total hours of music into 
the various aspects of music. In those 
that do, the range in theory is from ten 
to thirty semester hours. Applied music 


follows about the same pattern. When 


voice is required, usually only four or 
five hours are required. The Southern 
state previously mentioned seems to be 
the lone exception in being reasonably 
sure of having adequately prepared 
choral teachers in its high schools. 

Some states do have other ways of 
judging teacher preparation in voice. 
For example, in one state the applicant 
must be able to sing “at least one song 
representative of each . . . the classical, 
romantic, and modern periods.” Another 
state specifies “the ability to sing with 
tone quality and artistic interpretation.” 
One would question only the method of 
administering these tests. Other states 
depend on the colleges to establish suit- 
able curricula for its teachers. 

Since members of NATS are teaching 
in many of the leading colleges, it would 
seem that the improvement of vocal 
music in the public schools can more 
quickly be influenced through these 
colleges and the agencies accrediting 
them, than through state departments of 
public instruction. 

However, one wonders how much in- 
fluence vocal teachers have in accredit- 
ing agencies. In the “Recommendations 
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Report of the 
Committee on 


CARL L. NELSON 


Vocal Affairs 


of the Graduate Commission” in the 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Schools of Music, No. 35, the require- 
ments are listed for a “general super- 
visor” and an “instrumental supervisor.” 
The requirements for a general super- 
visor are: 

[1] Piano to the extent that he is able to 
perform acceptably works of the 
difficulty of the following: 

Bach: some three-part inventions. 

Haydn: Sonata in E-flat, No. 3 
(Schirmer) 

Chopin: some preludes. 

[2] Voice to the extent of acquiring 
knowledge of breath control, princi- 
ples of enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion as applied to singing, tone 
placement, and the essentials of in- 
terpretation. He should demonstrate 
a knowledge of recitative and the 
ability to sing one or more of the 
less exacting arias of opera and 
oratorio and several standard songs 
from memory. 

|3] One orchestral instrument in each 
section of the orchestra, that is one 
woodwind, one brass, and one string 
instrument. 

The requirements for an instrumental 
supervisor are: 

{1] An orchestral instrument to the ex- 
tent of meeting requirements for 
junior standing in the Bachelor of 
Music curriculum with that instru- 
ment as a major. 

[2] All the instruments of the orchestra. 
(This implies merely a_ working 
knowledge of each instrument) 

[3] Piano to the extent of ability to play 
easy accompaniments, folksongs, and 
chorals. 

But nothing for a vocal supervisor! 
Aren’t there many positions in larger 
school systems involving only vocal 
work in the high schools, and in smaller 
systems for vocal music only in the 
grades and high school? The Bachelor 
of Music degree is available for these 
teachers, but unfortunately this degree 
seldom meets the requirements in pro- 
fessional education for public school 
teachers. Should there not be a curricu- 
lum for supervisors of vocal music which 
meets the requirements for teaching and 
for entrance on the master’s level? 


Helen Steen Huls, in her investigation 
of music in the high schools, found the 
lack of good tone quality a frequent fault 
in choral music in high schools. Without 
an adequate knowledge of voice, and the 
ability to demonstrate that knowledge, 
securing good vocal quality from a high 
school group is very difficult. If prospec- 
tive teachers have met merely the 
minimum requirements for most states, 
the reason for the status of high school 
music is obvious. NATS has the great 
responsibility of exerting its influence 
to improve these conditions. Adequate 
vocal training is a must for teachers who 
have the responsibility of preserving and 
developing the voices of high school 
choral singers.? 











American Composers 
Distinguished Songs 
of 


Special Teaching and 
Concert Value 


from 


The Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild 


Contest Winners 


DEEP WET MOSS 
[Lew Sarett] Kirkman 


HURDY GURDY 
Philip Warner 


SLEEP, CHILD 
[James Agee] Cumberworth 


CHILDREN ON A HILL 
Edwin Fissinger 


All winning songs of the Chicago 
Singing Teachers Guild contest pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York. Complete list available from 
secretary, Wesley F. Bradburn, 635 
Brier Street, Kenilworth, Illinois. 
Other song lists, general and for 
special occasions, also available from 
secretary at $1.00 for complete set. 
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BOSTON 


The chapter held its third regular meet- 
ing on Sunday, March 9th, at the College 
Club. A coffee hour at 5 o'clock was fol- 
lowed by the annual business meeting. 
Since it is not an election year, this was 
a simple matter of reports on our progress 
and status, financial and otherwise. Mrs. 
Edith Weye Wilson was elected Recording 
Secretary to take the place of Victoria 
Snowdon who is moving away; Mrs. Mar- 
ion Fisher Robertson was appointed to fill 
the place on the Board made vacant by 
Mrs. Wilson’s election. 

The program of the afternoon was en- 
titled Humor in Music and was divided 
into two parts, Humor in Recital and 
Humor in Opera. Gertrude Tingley and 
Clara Shear introduced the young singers 
who illustrated the two types of song. 
Miss Tingley said that after a typical song 
recital, one often felt one had to kick the 
broken hearts out of the path and jump 
over the dead bodies. She deplored the 
paucity of ideas which made singers tend 
to noisy songs about Spring, or trite songs 
of little worth, as a relief from the more 
serious and dramatic works. A little care 
and thought could uncover many songs of 
charm and humor in the old masters and, 
particularly, in the writings of our out- 
standing contemporary composers. Singers 
who presented the examples were: Jennie 
Proctor, Edna Tilander, Elisabeth Quimby 
and Adele Kouhry. 

Miss Shear then spoke with great sin- 
cerity of her belief that young singers 
aspiring to opera would do well to study 
and learn the lesser roles. These roles are 
often humorous and not nearly so allur- 
ing as the Toscas and Rodolfos, but very 
often they are the opening wedge that 
leads to the promised land. We, in NATS, 
have heard these wise words from nation- 
ally-known concert managers, but it is 
often very difficult to convince our pupils 
of their wisdom. The singers illustrating 
this part of the program were Tony Silue- 
rio, Tom Halbrook, Mr. Pavalovitch, Ches- 
ter Arnold and Paula Grass. About 75 
people attended the meeting. 

The Boston Chapter has started a new 
idea, Shop-Talk Lunches, held about once 
a month on different days of the week so 
as to fit various schedules. It is done with- 
out reservations—just come in if you can 
and join us at the Industrial Union for 
lunch and talk shop. The two luncheons 
already held have been greatly enjoyed. 

The activities of the season concluded 


with a banquet meeting at the Red Coach 
Grill on Saturday evening, May 10th. 


BUFFALO 


Our chapter conducted An Hour of 
French Song, March 16th, in which six 
students took part. Each one sang a French 
song of their choice before an audience of 
teachers and students. Marianne Vallet- 
Sandre corrected mistakes and drilled 
weak spots so that when the song was 
repeated the student showed marked im- 
provement in his French. There were 
requests for more of this kind of work 
in the future. 

On April 14th the annual election of 
officers was held and they were installed 
at the May dinner meeting. 


CASCADE 


The chapter held its meeting in Port- 
land, Oregon, on April 20th, 1958, at the 
Palatine Manor on the Lewis and Clark 
College campus at 3:00 p.m. Karl Molt- 
man, president of the chapter, presided. 
Portland NATS members acted as hosts. 
Mrs. Hazel Lindsay, formerly a_profes- 
sional accompanist and organist, and now 
retired, spoke on her experiences as Music 
Therapist at the Morningside Hospital in 
Portland. A report on the national con- 
vention in Kansas City was given by dele- 
gates Clorinda Topping and Melvin Geist. 

Dagney Gustafson, LG of District I, 
was in charge of the program. Several 
selections from Samuel Barber’s Vanessa 
were sung by students from her studio. 


CHICAGO 


As the 1957-58 season draws to a close, 
we can say pridefully that much has been 
accomplished this year. Under the en- 
thusiastic leadership of President David 
Austin, we have sought to work construc- 
tively for greater organizational facility, 
interesting programs which draw many 
of our members into active participation 
and discussion, and for the promotion of 
the importance of NATS to the public. 

Perhaps one of the most significant de- 
velopments of the vear has been the effort 
of a newly-formed Committee for Adver- 











OFFICIAL DEADLINE NOTICE FOR THE OCTOBER BULLETIN 


LEASE mark your calendar now—the deadline for the October issue of 

The Bulletin will be August 27, 1958. You had better set up a warning date 
in advance of this cut-off if you are to get your copy into The Bulletin 
office under the deadline. Material received after this date may be filed 
permanently. Please cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Direc- 
tory Listing of Chapters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect 
a change in your directory listing. Pattern them after the present list- 
ings. This will be your only deadline notice. Thank you for cooperating. 
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tising and Public Relations. Chairman John 
Rieck has prepared a long-range cam- 
paign of advertising NATS in local con- 
cert programs and a geographical directory 
of chapter members which can be offered 
to the interested public. 

In keeping with this season’s aim to 
encourage open discussion of some basic 


principles and problems in vocal peda- 
gogy, the April 7th program contained 


four questions related to Resonation. Two 
answers to each question were read by 
Program Chairman Annemarie Gerts, the 
contributors remaining anonymous. Dis- 
cussion became lively and _ enthusiastic, 
continuing unabated while refreshments 
were served. Everyone has become in- 
creasingly stimulated by this type of 
meeting. 

The Quadrangle Club of The Univer- 
sity of Chicago was the scene of the an- 
nual May banquet meeting. We were 
privileged to have Dr. John Reich, Head 
of the Goodman Theatre, speak to us on 
The Integration of the Arts. A prelude 
to his talk, in the nature of a series of 
theatre parties during April and May to 
attend his production of The Dream, a 
beautiful integration of Shakespeare’s 
drama and Purcell’s music, made the eve- 
ning all the more profitable. 

We wish to acknowledge with particu- 
lar appreciation the graciousness of Julia 
LeVine, whose studio has been the scene 
of our discussion meetings, and to Laura 
Howardson, Social Chairman, and _ her 
committee for their delightful contribu- 
tions. 


CONNECTICUT-WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


On Sunday, March 16, 1958, our chapter 
was again the guest of, Lyman Bunnell 
at the Immanuel Congregational Church 
in Hartford. New officers were chosen 
and are: Miss Helen Hubbard, president; 
Mr. Boris Evtushenko, vice-president; 
Mrs. Amanda King, secretary; and Mrs. 
Charlotte Gray, treasurer. 

There was an interesting discussion on 
general teaching problems. Plans were 
outlined for the NATS workshop to be 
held at the University of Connecticut in 
August. Mrs. Charlotte Gray’s offer to 
serve as Registrar was accepted gratefully! 
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DETROIT 


The meeting of March 1st was held at 
the Armand School of Theatrical Art. 
Our guest voice teacher was Professor 
Gean Greenwell of the Michigan State 
University music faculty. His highly pro- 
vocative subject, The Problem of Classi- 
fication of Human Voices, was presented 
authoritatively and demonstrated amply 
through tape recordings. 

On April 7th, the MMTA convention 
was held in Midland. The vocal forum was 
sponsored by our chapter. The panel con- 
sisted of Professor Amos Ebersole, Dr. 
Theodore Vosberg, Director of Music at 
Dow Chemical Co., Mr. Nelton, Director 
of Music, Central High School, Midland, 
and Dr. Nellie Ebersole, from the Detroit 
Council of Churches. Their topic for dis- 
cussion was: Interesting the High School 
Music Student in Private Lessions. 


KANSAS CITY AREA 


The chapter met in the Lounge of the 
University of Kansas City, February 2, 
1958, 2:30 p.m. President Van Deursen and 
LG Stanley Deacon expressed gratitude 
to the chapter for its efficient functioning 
during the national convention. President 
Van Deursen read letters of appreciation 
from Past-President E. Clifford Toren and 
Secretary Hadley Crawford. Several others 
were mentioned. 

The program consisted of four selections 
from Dvorak’s Gypsy Songs, performed by 
Baritone Henry L. Cady, accompanied by 
Gloria Baker, both of William Jewell Col- 
lege, Liberty, Missouri. Sister Gertrude 
Marie Sheldon, O.S.B., Mount Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kansas, gave the chap- 
ter an enlightening and constructive talk 
on Appropriate Solo Repertoire for the 
Catholic Church Service. This informa- 
tion was gratefully received, especially by 
those of the Protestant faiths. Refresh- 
ments were served by Mrs. Margaret Gil- 
lette at the close of the meeting. 

On April 12, 1958, 7:30 p.m., the chapter 
met in the Lounge of Donnelly Hall of the 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Sister Olive Louise, of the College, 
accompanied by Sister De La Salles sang 
a group of songs by Wolf, Schumann, 
Marx, Debussy, Quilter, and Elwell. Dr. 
William Rice, Baker University, presented 
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a persuasive talk on the need for better 
vocally and musically qualified teachers 
of vocal and choral music in the public 
schools. He cited, particularly, the need 
for collaboration between NATS members 
and music educators. There was a brief 
discussion of the problems involved. The 
meeting adjourned for refreshments. 


NASHVILLE AREA 


The chapter met with our President, 
Francis R. Cossentine, Saturday evening, 
April 19th, in the parlor of the Nutrition 


Laboratory at Madison College, where Mr. 
Cossentine is Head of the Music Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Ohm Pauli, of Western Kentucky 
State College at Bowling Green, was the 
guest speaker. He presented a well-or- 
ganized discussion of Vocal Faults—Their 
Causes and Cures, listing these as: [1] 
throaty production; [2] high larynx- 
“neck-tie tenor,” [3] nasal twang; [4] 
mouthy tone; [5] breathiness; [6] exces- 
sive vibrato; |7] chronic flatting or sharp- 
ing. Sensible suggestions for correcting 
each of these were given. 

Interested discussion, that was stopped 
only by the lateness of the hour, resulted. 


[Please turn to page 29.] 














JUST RELEASED! 


A workbook on the 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SINGING 


Frederic Fay Swift 


For Young and Old 
and All Who Want To Sing 


A WORKBOOK IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SINGING has been 
designed to guide the student through a series of experiences which will 
result in better singing. Many books have been written on singing . . . each 
in its own way pointing out certain philosophies or practices. As one reads 
these he will find conflicting statements differences of opinions and 
often confusing suggestions. 


In this workbook we have tried to present the fundamentals of singing 
in a simple way. The suggestions we have given are not all of the ideas which 
might have been stated . . . but, we believe, they are the more important ones. 


Many school systems provide individual or class training in instrumental 
music. Not as many offer a like program in the choral field. Through the 
FUNDAMENTALS, we provide the materials which allow a program in choral 
music. This may be taught on an individual basis, in small ensembles, in 
classes or as has been found to be very effective, an entire chorus, spending 
a few minutes once or twice a week can, through use of this book, obtain a 
training in how to sing correctly. 

The teacher will find the suggestions for each lesson a help in arousing 
class discussion. The recommended songs are but suggestions of material to 
be used. The resources of the local music department plus those of the teacher 
himself and the students in the class will provide additional teaching material. 


This is intended as a practical course. As young singers learn how to 
sing correctly, they will be able to differentiate between good singing and 
incorrect singing done by others. This will result in a higher level of music 
understanding which is, after all, a major purpose of music education. 


Student’s Workbook—$1.00 Teacher’s Manual—S$2.00 


(The Manual has the answers to all questions as 
well as Teaching Suggestions for each lesson.) 


FREE TO ALL VOCAL TEACHERS 


Write and tell us where you teach and receive a copy 


of the STUDENT’S WORKBOOK with our compliments 


ELWIN 


-INC- 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, L. |., New York 
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William Venuard 


= YEAR about this time, THE 
BULLETIN ran an article entitled: 
People Make Workshops. It is really 
the ideas which people have that 
make workshops. 

Remember the old gesture game of 
chance? Scissors cut paper; paper 
wraps stone; stone breaks scissors. 
Teachers and ideas and workshops 
form an endless chain like that. Only 
instead of a circle of cutting and 
wrapping and breaking, it is one of 
building and strengthening and 
growing. Teachers have ideas; ideas 
make workshops; workshops build 
ideas; ideas strengthen teachers. 

It was an idea in the mind of Dr. 
Wi.1aM E. Ross that produced the 
first NATS workshop in 1950, and the 


wheel has been turning ever since. 


Each workshop now announces the 
idea that it calls its workshop em- 
phasis. For example, Los Angeles is 
a center of the music-making and en- 


tertainment business, where many 
practical-minded men are hiring and 
directing talent continually. Several 
of these authorities have agreed to 
talk on Pusiic PERFORMANCE OPppPorR- 
TUNITIES. Opportunities in opera, 
light opera, concert, church music, 
radio, TV, recording, singing com- 
mercials will be discussed. Impor- 
tance will also be placed on singing 
as an avocation. 

Ideas in repertoire are promised in 
various other workshop emphases, 
indeed no workshop is neglecting this 
important part of the program. At 
Appleton, the workshop emphasis in- 
cludes THE UNUSUAL IN REPERTOIRE, 
with such topics as: Russian, Hebri- 
dean, Twentieth Century Songs, as 
well as Sacred Solos and Choral 
Literature. At Storrs the cry is VoIcE 
FOR TEACHER, STUDENT AND CHOIR 
DireEcToR, with talks on Opera; Ger- 
man, Sacred, Contemporary Song. At 
Fort Worth, the emphasis includes 
STYLE AND INTERPRETATION, specifi- 
cally in Church Solos and Liturgy, 
and also in the historical periods: 
Classic, Baroque, Rococco, Romantic, 
and Modern. At Los Angeles, there 
will be lecture demonstrations in 
repertoire and coaching. At Moscow, 
there will be two lecture series, one 





SOS IMPORTANT SOS 


IMPORTANT SOS 


IMPORTANT SOS 


pr get pas NICHOLAS requests that members send to him any clippings 
of NATS publicity appearing in print in their area—whether it is or- 
ganizational or personal in nature. The more cooperative members are, the 
better our VP can chart his course. Your assistance is vital to his plan of 
assessing the value of releases made by him, and will help him no end in 
evolving a more effective means of putting NATS in the public eye. If you’re 
interested in steadily increasing the prestige value of your membership, you'll 
scan all the printed pages in your vicinity, clip and snip, and send the bits 
with proper identification as to date and publication to Lours NicHo.as, 
GeorceE Peasopy COLLEGE FoR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE 5, TENN. Thank you! 
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on Lieder and the other on the Eng- 
lish Lyric Theater. At Atlanta, there 
will be a discussion of French Songs, 
Publishers send exhibits of reper- 
toire to the workshops. All the work- 
shops plan formal and informal re- 
citals. 

VocaL Pepacocy is part of the 
workshop emphasis both at Atlanta 
and at Fort Worth; it is implied in 
the words TEACHER AND STUDENT jn 
the Storrs emphasis; and Appleton is 
interested in THE CAUSE AND CurE 
oF Common Vocat Fau ts. The Mos- 
cow Workshop sums up vocal peda- 
gogy with THe YounGc Artist— 
VoicE, REPERTOIRE AND PERSONALITY. 

Demonstration lessons have be- 
come a major part of the entire work- 
shop program. This is an example of 
the growth of an idea. In the early 
days of NATS, gingerly approaches 
to the problem evolved into the voice 
panel or clinic, in which a series of 
“suinea pigs” were heard and com- 
mented upon by a committee. It was 
interesting and exciting—often to 
the danger point—but panel mem- 
bers seldom had opportunity to do or 
say anything very profound, and 
sometimes worked at cross purposes. 
Now a technique has developed in 
which a teacher is given time enough 
to show how he works on a given 
problem. There isn’t the temptation 
to try to work miracles, but the 
demonstrator can often make a good 
deal of progress and indicate how 
certain exercises build voices. 

It has been found that NATS has 
among its members a number of 
teachers who have the added show- 
manship needed for teaching in the 
presence of a group. Already sched- 
uled to appear next summer in the 
workshops are: Grace Leslie, New 
York City; Virginia Linney, Appala- 
chian State Teachers College; J. Os- 
car Miller, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Max 
Noah, Milledge State College, Ga.; 
Sonia Sharnova, Chicago Conserva- 
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to join. 


Ask questions. 


teachers hawe ideas . 


tory of Music; Dolf Swing, Juilliard 
School of Music. 

In addition to demonstrations there 
will be lectures on problems of teach- 
ing, with such topics as: Empirical 
and Scientific Vocal Pedagogy; Mod- 
us Operandi; Common Sense Ap- 
proach to Vocal Problems; Vocal Pit- 
falls; Voice in Music Education; The 
Unchanged Voice; The Adolescent 
Voice; Musicianship for Teacher and 
Student; Highways, Biways and 
Pathways in Vocal Study. Interest in 
language and diction is reflected in 
scheduled lectures in Phonetics and 
Vowel Modification. 

Underlying pedagogy are the ideas 
we learn from science. The workshop 
emphasis at Atlanta is ScIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE AS THE 
Basis or Vocat Pepacocy, and the 
program announces that motion pic- 
tures on Acoustics and Physiology, as 
well as lectures on the Care of the 
Vocal Organs, and Therapy. Audio- 
visual materials on Voice Science, 
Scientific Developments with regard 
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fo make the workihofis a success: 


1. Write a Workshop Chairman, making your reser- 
vation. Maybe you plan to attend more than one! 


Talk up the idea among your friends. Non-mem- 
bers are welcome. Perhaps they will decide later 


3. Arrive on time, so as to attend all the sessions. 
Attending for one day is good, but staying the 
full time is more enjoyable and profitable. 


4. Take part in the discussions, both formal and 
informal. Let the speakers know if you like them. 


5. Have fun and make friends. 


spay paying sdoysy.10m 


deas make workshops 


to the Larynx, and Efficient and In- 
efficient Speaking Voices, are sub- 
jects listed for Los Angeles. There 
will be a lecture on the controversial 
subject of Nasal Resonance at Apple- 
ton, and one on The Anatomy of the 
Throat, at Moscow. A discussion of 
acoustics is part of the Fort Worth 
program. 

A mere enumeration of the work- 
shop emphases and the various topics 
announced by the speakers gives 
only a partial conception of the ideas 
to be brought home from any work- 
shop. Each is a mart in which ideas 
and the inspiration that ideas bring 
are the commodity. Bring your ideas 
with you to exchange—for here is a 
market from which you go home with 
the new ideas you have received 
without having lost any of those you 
gave away! The old misconception 
that our profession is a guild in which 
secrets are hoarded is disappearing. 
Ideas are polished, enlarged, 
strengthened, and clarified by the dis- 
cussions at the NATS workshops. 


Your pupils come to you for ideas. 
How do you replenish your supply? 
How will you find new ways of pre- 
senting your ideas to them? 

I hope that you will read carefully 
the following specific information 
about the individual workshops. No 
previous season has assembled as im- 
pressive a roster of men and women 
who know singing and material re- 
lated to singing. Here is an opportuni- 
ty to meet them, to hear them talk on 
the problems with which you wrestle, 
to ask them specific questions. Many 
of them are teachers of singing like 
yourself. They hope you will be pres- 
ent—not just so that they may have 
an audience—but so that they may 
share your ideas. This is the way our 
profession grows. Are you partici- 
pating? 

Those who have attended several 
workshops are aware of distinct 
trends. One is for a nucleus of our 
organization to attend regularly, 
summer. after summer. They are not 
just vacationing, though the work- 
shops are all in pleasant vacation 
spots, with recreational facilities. The 
real reason they “repeat” is that they 
are building an increasingly articu- 
late body of truth upon which teach- 
ers of singing can agree. Each not 
only wants to keep up to date, but 
realizes that this building process re- 
quires the continued meeting of con- 
genial members of the profession, 
who have this common idea of learn- 
ing and sharing. There is developing 
a core of knowledge useful to us all, 
and upon which we can agree, and 
there is coming to be accepted a vo- 
cabulary with some degree of uni- 
versality. Also, the areas of the un- 
known are becoming more clearly 
defined, and we can see the kind of 
research that will be necessary to 
mine the additional facts and ideas 
we need. This too will require the 
cooperation of many teachers. 

If NATS had accomplished nothing 
else, the workshop program would 
justify its existence. But the program 
needs the participation of a larger 
proportion of its membership. Why 
not plan now to attend? Send your 
reservation to the Director of the 
Workshop of your choice—perhaps 
more than one—and let him know 
now that his work in making the ar- 
rangements is going to be rewarded. 

[Please turn the page.] 








UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow, Ipano; 
August 3 through 8; Glen R. Lockery, Di- 
rector; Melvin H. Geist and John Lester, 
Co-Directors; Hall M. Machlin, Ruby Her- 
itage, Norman Logan, Karen Hurdstrom, 
and Charles Ross, assisting committee. 


Workshop Emphasis: THE YOUNG ARTIST 
—REPERTOIRE, AND PERSONALITY. 


The University of Idaho has the distinc- 
tion of being one year older than the 
state itself, having been founded by ter- 
ritorial legislation in 
1889, eighteen months 
before the state it- 
self was admitted to 
the Union. The col- 
legiately charming 
campus covers 1200 
acres. Summer stu- 
dents enjoy a tem- 
perate mountain cli- 
mate. A day’s jour- 
ney will bring one 
to such famous vacation areas as Glacier 
National Park, the Canadian Rockies, and 
Sun Valley. 





Glen R. Leckery 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Rooms will be available in the newly con- 
structed University housing facilities near 
the Music Building. at $8.50 per person 
for the week. Meals at the Student Union 
Cafeteria, or at nearby restaurants. 


REGISTRATION 


Music Building, Sunday, August 3, 
to 6:00 P.M. 


3:00 


EVENINGS 
Sunday, 8:00, Informal reception. Monday 
and Tuesday, 8:00, Inland Empire Music 
Festival Concert, Music Building. Thurs- 
day, 5:30, Picnic supper, details to be 
announced. 


FACULTY 

W. H. Boyer, head, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Idaho. Topic: Psy- 
chology of Performance. 

Joe Carter, University of North Caro- 
lina. Topic: The English Lyric Theater 
[five lectures]. 

Burton GARLINGHOUSE, Baldwin-Wallace 
College. Topic: A Common Sense Ap- 
proach to Vocal Problems |five lectures]. 
MeELvIn H. Getst, dean, College of Music, 
Willamette University. Topics: Voice Ped- 
agogy; Repertoire. 

Epison Harris, University of Washington. 
Topic: Voice Pedagogy. 

Ciype HEvTzER, president and musical di- 
rector, Hartford School of Music, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Subjects: Voice Pedagogy; 
The Unchanged Voice. 

JouN Lester, head, Voice Department, di- 
rector, Opera Workshop, Montana State 
University. Topic: Voice Training through 
Opera. 

Lioyp LinvEeR, Washington State College. 
Topics: The Italian and French Art Song. 
Normat R. Locan, University of Idado. 
Topic: The Adolescent Voice. 
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Boyp A. Martin, dean, Letters, Arts and 
Sciences, University of Idaho. Topic: The 
Place of the Applied Arts in Present Day 
Educational Philosophy. 

AKSEL ScuioTz, University of Minnesota, 
noted recording artist, HMV Records. Top- 
ic: German Lieder [lecture series]. 
GLEN SoutHwortH, chief engineer, KWSC, 
Washington State College. Topic: Tech- 
niques in Recording Processes. 

R. J. Stropet, M.D., Moscow. Topic: Anat- 
omy and Care of the Throat. 


Ww 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, Fort 
Worth, Texas; August 10 through 15; 
Arthur Faguy-Coté, Director; John W. 
Brigham, Co-Director. 


Workshop Emphasis: yoCAL PEDAGOGY, 
STYLE AND INTERPRETATION. 


Texas Christian University, founded in 
1873, is the fifth oldest institution of higher 
learning in Texas and the oldest in the 
general West Texas 
area. After early 
years in Thorp’s 
Springs and Waco, 
Texas, it opened on 
its present site in 
1911—far out in the 
country on the roll- 
ing prairie eight miles 
southwest of the 
growing city of Fort 
Worth. Today it is 
completely surrounded by residential dis- 
tricts and the city has grown many miles 
beyond it. 





Arthur Faguy-Cote 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Room in air-conditioned dormitories and 
three meals a day on the campus, $28.00 
for the session, with the first meal, break- 
fast, Monday, August 11, with departure 
after breakfast, Saturday, August 16. Send 
board and room reservation with appli- 
cation. 


REGISTRATION 


Foyer of the Fine Arts Building, corner 
of University Drive and Cantey, Sunday, 
August 10, 2:00 to 5:00 P.M., and on Mon- 
day from 8:00 to 9:00 A.M. All sessions 
held in air-conditioned Fine Arts Building. 


EVENINGS 


The Fort Worth Voice Forum will hold an 
informal reception for members of the 
Workshop, Sunday evening at 8:00 in the 
Foyer of the Student Center, second floor. 
Monday evening, 8:00, Song Recital, Wen- 
dell L. Osborn. Tuesday evening, 8:00, 
Song Recital, Elena Fels Noth. Wednesday 
afternoon, 4:00, picnic, swimming, relaxa- 
tion, Eagle Mountain Lake. Thursday eve- 
ning, 8:00, New Fort Worth Summer Thea- 
ter, “Casa Manana Musicals” Pajama 
Game, $2.00. 


FACULTY 


Litt1an M. Cooper, Houston, Texas. Will 
conduct general discussions. 


Gene HEMMLE, dean, Music Deparment. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 
Topic: Voice in Music Education. 
ARCHIE N. Jones, head, Music Edi 
Department, University of Texas. 
Phonetics. 

Grace LESLIE, distinguished 
teacher, New York. Will 
stration lessons. 

Georce Newton, of Indianapolis and Ball 
State Teachers College. Topic: Style and 
Interpretation |lecture series]. 

ELena Fets Notu, Choir Director, Catholic 
Chapel, Mater Admirabilis, Normal, Okla- 
homa. Will give song recital and speak on 
Liturgical Music. 

WENDELL L. Ossorn, head, Voice Depart- 
ment, Southwestern University, George- 
town, Texas. Topic: Empirical and Scien- 
tific Vocal Pedagogy. 

JANE Snow, professor of Voice and director 
of Opera Workshop, University of New 
Mexico. Will chair a panel on Vocal 
Pitfalls. 

FRANK D. Stovati, Southwest Baptist Sem- 
inary, Ft. Worth. Topic: The Church Solo- 
ist, his Repertoire. 

Rosert M. Taytor, head, Music Depart- 
ment, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. Topic: Acoustics. 

E. CrypE WuiLock, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity and Ft. Worth Conservatory, music 


ation 
Opie: 


singer and 
give demon- 


critic, Ft. Worth Star-Telegram. Topic: 
How the Critic Hears a Singer. 

Ww 
EMORY UNIVERSITY, AtTLanta, Geor- 


cia; August 17 through 22; Ralph Errolle, 
Director, 145 Elizabeth St., N.E., Atlan- 
ta, Georgia; Max Noah, Co-Director. 


Workshop Emphasis: SCIENTIFIC PRINCI- 
PLES AND PROCEDURE AS THE BASIS OF 
VOCAL PEDAGOGY. 


The beautiful campus of Emory Univer- 
sity is in Decatur, situated on the north- 
east outskirts of Atlanta, the capitol city 
of Georgia and cliese 
to many points of 
historical interest. 


ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS 


Modern quarters are 
offered at Means or 
Longstreet Hall at 
$2.50 per person; all 
facilities including 
linen are provided. 
Meals at the college cafeteria or at nearby 
restaurants. Classrooms, living quarters, 
meals, lounge and registration are all 
within a radius of one hundred yards. 





Ralph Errolle 


REGISTRATION 

Members may register as early as Satur- 
day, August 16, at Alumni Memorial Hall. 
EVENINGS 

Sunday, Theater Under the Stars: summer 
opera at Chastain Park. Monday, faculty 
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recital by six members of NATS. Tues- 
day, Forum: Management of Choral Or- 
ganization, Frederick Holler, moderator. 
Wednesday, Program of operatic excerpts 
and scenes by the professional members 
of the Opera-Arts Association, presented 
in the natural amphitheater on the estate 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Aeck on the 
Chattahoochie River. Thursday, Entertain- 
ment for the members of NATS, featuring 
an original skit, “Carmen on the Astral 
Plane.” 


FACULTY 
Rosert H. Brown, M.D., otolaryngologist, 
Ponce de Leon Infirmary, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Topic: Hygiene—Care of the Vocal 
Organs. 
Ratpo Erroie, Louisiana State University, 
presently on leave as director, Atlanta 
Institute of Vocal Art; formerly Metropol- 
itan Opera Co. Topic: Principles of Dic- 
tion—Singing Songs in French. 
Date V. Grtuitanp, head, Voice Denart- 
ment, Ohio State University, President, 
NATS. Tonic: Principles of Vocal Peda- 
gogy and Modus Operandi. 
FREDERICK HoLier, Dauphin Way Methodist 
Church, Mobile. Will conduct open forum 
on Management of Choral Organizations. 
Grace LESLIE, see listing under Ft. Worth 
Workshop. 
VircintA LInNEY. Voice, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina. 
Will give demonstration lessons. 
J. Oscar Mititer, Board Member, NATS. 
Will give demonstration lessons. 
Max Noan, head, Music Department, Mill- 
edgeville State College, Milledgeville, 
Georgia. Will give demonstration lessons. 
RapIANA Pazmor, Converse College, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina. Topic: Vocal 
Therapy. 
Wiu.1amM FE. Ross, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. Topic: Acoustics and 
Physiology—motion pictures. 

a 

W 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA; Aug- 
ust 17 through 22; Ada Tilley Allen, Di- 
rector; Jerold Shepherd, Co-Director. 
14438 E. Anaconda St., Whittier, California; 
Irene Blades, Ruth Chamlee, Price Dun- 
lavy, Neyneen Farrell, Wade Ferguson, 
Lee Hardy, Charles Hedley, Alice Mock, 
Charles Neiswender, Llewellyn Roberts, 





EMERGENT VOICE 


Kenneth N. Westerman 
$5.00 


in Emergent Voice are 
be used with singers, of any age, be 


+ - 
The exercises 


] they are basic. These exercise 
will be taught and applied to solo and 
choral singing the week of Aua. 17, 


1958 at Waldenwoods, Hartland, Mich. 


For further information, write: 


Box 62, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Florence Russell, and Emerson Trent, as- 
sisting committee. 


Workshop Emphasis: PUBLIC PERFORM- 
ANCE OPPORTUNITIES. 


The University of Southern California is 
located in the heart of Los Angeles, one 
of the nation’s larg- 
est music and enter- 
tainment centers. 
The summer offer- 
ings of Hollywood 
Bowl, Greek Theater, 
and Civic Light Op- 
era will be in full 
swing. Mountain and 
beach resorts are 
equally available. 
Some of the men 
who know the music-making business best 
have agreed to tell the workshop the prac- 
tical professional requirements for singers. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Rooms are available on campus at $2.00 
per day per person in double room, $2.50 
in single room. Meals at university cafe- 
teria or at nearby restaurants. 


REGISTRATION 


Sunday afternoon, 2:00 till 5:00 at Found- 
ers Hall, 34th and University Ave., place 
of all regular sessions. 


EVENINGS 


The Los Angeles Chapter of NATS will 
hold an informal reception for members 
of the Workshop, Sunday at 8:00 in the 
Campus YWCA, 857 W. 36th Place. Wed- 
nesday evening there will be a dinner, 
details to be announced. 


FACULTY 


RayMOND Moreman, UCLA. Topic: The 
Career of the Professional Singer in 
Church Music. 

WiuiaM Perkins, School of Speech, SC. 
Topic: The Efficient and Inefficient Voice. 
JoHN RaltTrT, singing star. Topic: Singer- 
Management Relations. 

FLORENCE RussELLt, Los Angeles, Topic: 
Song Repertoire. 

RosertT SANDE, president, Song Ads, Inc., 
Topic: The Singing Commercial. 

Sonta SHarnova, Chicago Conservatory of 
Music. Will give demonstration lessons. 
QUEENIE SMITH, talent liaison for New 
York producers and directors. Topic: 
Preparation for Auditions. 

WILLIAM VENNARD, head, Voice Department, 
SC; Vice-President, NATS. Will present 
audio-visual material on voice science. 
RicHarD DEYounG, Voice, DePaul Univer- 
sity, Chicago; past president, NATS, chair- 
man Advisory Committee on Vocal Edu- 
cation. Topic: Vocal Pedagogy as a Career. 
Joun D. Assey, M.D., College of Medical 
Evangelists, Los Angeles. Topic: Scien- 
tific Developments in Regard to the Lar- 
ynx. 





Ada Tilley Allen 


HENRIK ABRAHAMS, Statens Institut for 
Talelidente, Aarhus, Denmark. Topic: 
International Phonetics |four lectures]. 





RoBeRT ARMBRUSTER, conductor. Topic: 
What it takes to be a recording artist. 
SHIBLEY Boyes, official pianist, Los Ange- 
les Philharmonic. Topic: Song Repertoire 
and Translations. 

RuTH MILLER CHAMLEE, SC; formerly Met- 
ropolitan Opera Co. Keynote address: 
Basic and Specific Qualifications for Sing- 
ers. 

Mario CHAMLEE, SC; formerly Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co. Will chair a panel on Opera 
as a Career. 

Davip Fercuson, president, Community 
Concerts, Inc. Topic: The Concert Field. 
Wiceur Hatcu, music conductor, Columbia 
Broadcasting Co. Topic: Bubbles, Baubles, 
and Boo-boos. 

EpwIn Lester, producer, Los Angeles Civic 
Light Opera. Will audition six singers and 
comment on their potentialities. 

Ga.Len LuRwick, accompanist. Topic: The 
Singer and the Accompanist. 


Ww 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Appieton, WIs- 


CONSIN; August 24 through 29; George F. 
Cox, Director; John Thut, Co-Director. 


Workshop Emphasis: THE CAUSE AND 
CURE OF COMMON VOCAL FAULTS: THE 
UNUSUAL IN REPERTOIRE. 


Lawrence College, one of the distinguished 
academic institutions and the second co- 
educational college in the United States, 
is a liberal arts col- 
lege with a graduate 
institute of paper 
chemistry and a con- 
servatory of music. 
Lawrence has often 
been called ‘‘The 
Mid-West Mother of 
Academic Presidents,” 
having furnished 
presidents to MHar- 
vard, Brown, Wes- 
leyan, Western Reserve and other leading 
universities. It is located in Appleton, 90 
miles north of Milwaukee, and 260 miles 
east of Minneapolis. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Housing and meals will be provided in 
newly completed Coleman Hall, with all 
facilities provided, including a lavatory 
with each room. $32.50 with two persons 
per room, or $37.50 for single occupancy 
for the workshop period. 


FACULTY 


Jort CarTER, see listing under Moscow, 
Idaho, Workshop. 
RutH MILter CHAMLEE, see listing under 
Los Angeles Workshop. 
Louis H. Diercxs, Ohio State University. 
Topic: Choral Techniques. Will conduct 
choral literature reading sessions. 
ArTHUR Facuy-Corte, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity; Director, Ft. Worth Workshop. 
Topic: Russian Song Literature. 
BurTON GARLINGHOUSE, see listing under 
Moscow, Idaho, Workshop. 

[Please turn to page 29.] 


George Cox 
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SACRED CHORAL 


GOD IS ASCENDED [ASCENSION]. Arranged by Robert Graham. Elkan- 

Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 25¢ 

An effective SATB anthem for Ascensiontide. The arrangement is based 

on the old German tune Den Himmel Aufgefahren ist. Text by Henry More 
[1614-87]. Vocal range and tessitura normal. 9 pages. 


AT THE CRY OF THE FIRST BIRD by Grant Fletcher. Summy-Birchard 
Publishing Co., Evanston, Illinois. 25¢ 
An interesting new setting by Grant Fletcher. This unusual work has 
rhythmic flexibility and effective dynamic contrasts. The lovely text is indi- 
cated as Traditional Irish. 5 pages in length. Medium in difficulty. 
IN THEE IS GLADNESS. Arranged by Henry G. Ley. Oxford University 
Press, Fairlawn, N. J. 
A choral hymn for general use based on a melody of Gastoldi [1591]. 
The text has been translated by Catherine Winkworth. 7 pages in length. 
Easy in difficulty and effective. 


GOD IS OUR HOPE AND STRENGTH by Glen Darst. Elkan-Vogel Co., 

Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 25¢ 

A strong full-voiced anthem for SATB, based on Psalm 46. 11 pages in 

length. Fine final climax. Easy in difficulty and normal in vocal range and 
tessitura. 


PRAISE HIM by Roy Ringwald. Shawnee Press Inc., Delaware Water Gap, 

>a. $2.25 

A new and excellent collection of 42 anthems for SAB with organ or 

piano accompaniment. An album of six recordings has been produced simul- 

taneously with the first appearance of the new collection. The music and texts 

have been well chosen. The 3 parts are in a vocally comfortable range. All 
seasons of the church year are represented. 


HOW LOVELY ARE 
Kenneth E., 
oe 


THY DWELLINGS by Samuel Liddle. Arranged by 
Runkel. Boosey and Hawkes, Lynbrook, Long Island, 
N. A 25¢ 
An excellent arrangement for Junior, Intermediate and Senior choirs 
based on the well-known sacred solo. The familiar text is from Psalm 84. 
There are opportunities for unison, SAB and SATB groups, organ accompani 
ment. 


SOMEBODY'S KNOCKING AT YOUR DOOR. Negro Spiritual arranged by 
Lloyd Pfautsch. Summy-Birchard Publishing Co., Evanston, Illinois. 20¢ 
This arrangement is for SATB with soprano and bass solos. Medium in 

difficulty. 5 pages in length. 

RAISE YOUR VOICES AND REJOICE. Arranged by David Kozinski. Theo 

dore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
David Kozinski has given us a simple but effective setting of an old Polish 

Christmas Carol for SATB. A cappella. 5 pages in length. Easy in difficulty. 


FIFTEEN SHORT ANTHEMS by H. Alexander Matthews. Theodore Presser 
Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. $1.25 
A new volume of 15 short anthems for mixed voices with organ accompa- 
niment or a cappella. The texts are adapted from the Bible. The compositions 
are medium in difficulty and they may be used in the church service as Introits, 
Postludiums, Prayer Responses or as Offertories. There is material for the 
different seasons of the church year. 


BE MERCIFUL UNTO ME, O GOD by L. Stanley Glarum. Augsburg Pub- 

lishing House, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. l5¢ 

An attractive anthem based on Psalm 57: 1-3 for SSAB. Easy in difficulty. 
Normal in range. Fine for general use. 


WE SING WITH REJOICING by Christian Ritter. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 60¢ 


SACRED CHORAL 


A LITTLE CHRISTMAS CANTATA by Fritz Dietrich. Concordia Publishing 
Jouse, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 60¢ 

The work based on a text from St. Luke is for treble, male, mixed or 
SAB choir, two flutes, two violins, cello. The Evangelist intones his part 
Martin Luther’s Christmas hymn dll Praise To Thee, Eternal God is inserted 


at appropriate places to allow for meditation and reflection as the sacred story 
unfolds. The entire work is set in the mixolydian mode, the mode of the 
chorale melody. 

A CHORAL SUITE FOR EASTER by Christian Ritter [1706] edited py 


Paul Bunijes. 

The choral work is for SATB and soprano or tenor solo. The accompani 
ment is a reduction of the full orchestral and implied continuo score fo, 
organ. 5 movements. Easy in difficulty. 
CHORAL CLASSICS OF THE GOLDEN ERA. G. 

21st Street, New York Il, N. Y 

G. Ricordi and Co. has sent a set of selected masterpieces from the 
Renaissance and Baroque periods representing the polyphonic — school 
Willaert, Palestrina, Di Lasso, Da Vittoria and others are represented. The 
series has been beautifully edited by Zanon-Vené and prepared with English 
texts and piano reductions. 


Ricordi and Co., 132 Wes 


MOTET VI [PSALM 117] by J. S. Bach. C. F. 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


75¢ 
A new edition [1957] of Bach’s 9 minute motet, edited by Werner Ney 


Peters Corporation, 373 


mann and Walter E. Buszin. There is a good adaptation of English text, 

4 CAROL by Ernest Bacon. Galaxy Music Corporation., New York 99¢ 
An unusual anthem for women’s voices [SSA] with old English text. The 

composition is written in contemporary style and ends with a fine climax 

Performance time 2 minutes. 5 pages in length. 

CHRISTUS FACTUS FST PRO NOBIS by Felix Anerio [1560-1614] 6 


Ricordi and Co., New York. 20¢ 
A fine Easter anthem for SATB, a cappella. Both English and Latin texts 
are provided. Normal in range and tessitura. 4 pages in length. 


SECULAR SOLO 


SONGS FOR KAREN by Gail Kubik. Chappell & Co., Inc., R.K.O Bldg 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. ¥ $1.50 

A delightful set of 3 children’s songs. [1] I Don’t Like Dragons, [2] Bed. 

time Song, [3] A Christmas Sing-Song. The compositions are medium in 
difficulty. 


CHORAL TEXT BOOKS 


THE NEW SONG by Leland Sateren. 
olis 15, Minnesota. 

An interesting new handbook, a guide to modern music for use in the 
church choir. Mr. Sateren in his introduction declares: ““The purpose of 
this manual is twofold: [1] to state the more easily recognizable character 
istics of modern music; and [2] to encourage the use of this musical 
language—the new song in the church.’ This primer is designed for the 
director of the parish choir and should prove to be of value as a guide in 
the selection and performance of modern music. 48 pages in length.22 


[WILLIAM E. Ho.pripce] 


Augsburg Publishing House. Minneap 





Grace Leslie | — 
‘Co-Chairmen 
Bernard Taylor) 


Gertrude Ehrhart, Program Chairman 
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N | IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY ART SONGS 
For Concert and Studio 
hing from the 
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Marzorie Lawrence 


|= HAPPY and privileged to be 
here and to bring you greetings 
from Newcomb College, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana— 
and most delighted to discuss the 
subject: Opera ADVICE IN RETRO- 
sPEcT. I would say that, first of all, 
of course, the potential young opera 
singer must have the necessary vo- 
cal organ, but should be a very 
healthy, determined young person 
also—with extra stamina to spare. 
At the first awakening of aspiration 
in the young person [this can come 
at an early age] to become an opera 
singer, my advice would be to try 
and live a happy, healthful, normal 
life—with the accent on sports. As 
we here today know, the life of an 
opera singer demands all that one 
can give in stamina, talent and intel- 
ligence. I feel qualified to speak on 
this particular phase of the potential 
young opera singer because, as a 
young girl in Australia, I was for- 
tunate to be reared on a sheep ranch. 
It was when I was riding my horse at 
a full gallop, in the wind and the rain, 
trying to round up a lot of sheep, 
that I would sing my loudest and 
best. I never wore anything on my 
head, or wore anything tied around 
my throat. Consequently, when I 
made my debut at the Monte Carlo 
Opera House, I was highly amused 
to see the leading tenor with a scarf 
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around his mouth at all times, afraid 
to take a breath of fresh air. I have 
always felt that such coddling was 
ridiculous—that our throats should 
be as strong and healthy as any part 
of our bodies. 

When the potential young opera 
singer desires to seek an audition, it 
is my contention that the finest vo- 
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cal opinion must be sought. Along 
these lines, the NATIONAL Associa- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING is mak- 
ing a tremendous contribution in 
raising the standards of vocal teach- 
ing. When a teacher feels that a pu- 
pil is ready, in my opinion, the next 
step is to participate in contests simi- 
lar to the NATS contests, not neces- 
sarily to win, but to acquire the ex- 
perience and spirit of competition. It 
is taken for granted that the con- 
scientious teacher advises the pupil 
also to acquire a firm foundation in 
theory, harmony and piano, or some 
other instrument. The day of the 
opera singer who cannot read music 
has long passed. 

Side by side with these require- 
ments is becoming acquainted with 
opera. I do not agree that talented 
young singers must wait until their 
late twenties to learn operatic arias. 
Their readiness to begin studying 
arias and excerpts, of course, must 
be decided by their respective teach- 
ers. If opera is to survive and gain in 
popularity in the United States, it is 
my firm conviction that we must 
make an all-out effort to teach our 
young potential opera singers of to- 
morrow not only vocal requirements, 
but also to inspire their interest to 
learn in addition the dramatic inten- 
sity, excitement and greatness that 
the word opera personifies. 


Advice from a celebrated opera 


personality, given seriously, can 
mean a whole career. I was fortunate 
enough to receive such advice from 
John Brownlee, whom we al! wil] 
have the pleasure to hear at this 
convention. It was after winning a 
singing contest in Australia that | 
was fortunate enough to sing for 
John Brownlee, who had returned 
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to Australia for his first triumphant 
visit. At the time, he was a perman- 
ent member of the Paris Opera 
House, a great honor, indeed, for a 
young Australian. After hearing me 
sing, O don fatale, he advised me to 
go to Paris immediately to study 
with Madame Cecile Gilly. This was 
the turning point in my life, and 
made possible my career as an opera 
singer. I shall be extremely grate- 
ful always to my dear friend, John 
Brownlee, for his advice. 

Learning and hearing opera is an 
extremely important part of the 
young opera singer’s education. In- 
cidentally, the first opera that I ever 
heard was in Melbourne, Australia, 
with John Brownless singing one of 
the leading roles. This inspired me 
to learn all I could about opera. Dur- 
ing my period of study with Madame 
Cecile Gilly in Paris, it was part of 
my education to attend every per- 
formance that I possibly could, both 
at the Opera Comique and _ the 
Grand Opera House. Naturally, I 
was always in the seats they called 
“The Gods,” possibly because they 
were perched so high in the air. 
They were the cheapest seats avail- 
able, more or less reserved for stu- 
dents. There we would follow every 
opera with the score. I highly re- 
commend this practice to any opera 
student in this country and, especi- 
ally, in Europe where one can hear 
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opera — every night in the week. 

The operatic repertoire, as I have 
known it in my personal career, has 
comprised an unusual range of roles 
from Telaire in Rameau’s “Castor 
and Pollux,” Gluck’s “Alceste,” and 
Bizet’s “Carmen” to Wagner’s 
“Ring,” “Salome,” and “Electra” by 
Richard Strauss. I sang all the 


Briinnhildes and Salome while in 
my early twenties, both at the Paris 
Opera, in French, and at the Met- 
ropolitan, in German. Speaking from 
personal experience, if there is @ne 
thing that enrages me when discuss- 
ing the possible performances of the 
outstanding young operatic voices 
which we have in this country today, 
it is to hear the retort, “Oh, but they 
are much too young; they must wait 
until they are much older to be 
heard.” If opera is to survive in this 
country, then we must make it pos- 
sible for these young singers to be 
heard—in opera. [Naturally, not at 
the Metropolitan until they have 
proved themselves, but there again— 
how can they get experience with- 
out performing?] I realize that 
there are many fine opera workshops 
in colleges and universities, but 
what a wonderful thing it would be 
if NATS would have a festival every 
summer, where the winners and 
runners-up in the NATS contests 
could perform in opera and other 
important works. In my _ opinion, 
this would be a progressive step, and 
would stimulate and activate the in- 
terests of more young people to en- 
ter the NATS contests. Consequent- 
ly, it would secure a firmer founda- 
tion for the world of opera in the 
future. 

To get back to our pupils—once 
we have established their vocal and 
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physical abilities—is their intellect 
sufficiently developed [or capable of 
being developed] to that level of 
competency necessary to interpret 
the vocal literature they are equip- 
ped physically to sing? For as I 
wrote in my autobiography, INTER- 
RUPTED ME.opy, “How completely a_ 
singer exposes his or her soul and 
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mind to a listener. If you sing in 
public, you must take the risk—if 
risk it be—of submitting your en- 
tire personality to an X-ray exam- 
ination. Moreover, a singer must be 


‘giving out from within herself all 


the time she is singing. Obviously, if 
there is nothing “in” her, she has 
nothing to give and, quite regardless 
of vocal skill, she is a poor artist.” 
She may be a singer, but oh—what a 
difference between a singer and an 
artist! 

With what I have said in mind, I 
am sufe that most of you, like my- 
self, are grateful for the pupil who 
has the vocal organ and the intelli- 
gence, and is determined to sing, 
sinc, SING, whatever the hardships 
—nNp matter how hard the work. I 
have found that when a promising 
pupil has that certain spark, that 
singing instinct, that certain deter- 
mination, they will succeed over all 
obstacles. These that don’t have it, 
may have considerable promise or 
talent, but seldom go far because 
they are too easily discouraged, or 
too easily sidetracked, or dissipate 
their energies in extraneous distrac- 
tions. 

I have mentioned before, and 
again I emphasize the general good 
health of a singer. The singing voice 
is an extension of the body—the 
body must be responsive to it and 
the voice responsive to the body. 


Singing, as you know, reveals the 
whole nature of the singer. The 
singer’s instrument is not just the 
vocal cords; it is his whole being 
and his whole mind. If the singer 
should be sick, or tired, or angry, 
these things would appear in the 
singing. If his heart is filled with 
joy, beauty, and divine love, these 
things, too, are expressed in the 


‘singing. 


Critics and the public have some- 
times complimented me by saying 
that often I set the mood for a song, 
or aria, or in an opera, before I sing 
a note! This, I try to teach my pupils. 
If they have a thorough conception 
and understanding of the music they 
are going to sing, and can sing it 
properly, then it should not be too 
difficult to set the mood for that mu- 
sic, and project it to the audience. 
Again I repeat, that whatever a 
singer sings, to be effective and ar- 
tistic, must first originate in the men- 
tal and emotional attitudes of the 
singer. If these mental and emotion- 
al attitudes are correct for what is 
being sung, then the mood of the 
singer and the singing, no matter 
how many different characters are 
being portrayed, will have a spon- 
taneous communication with the lis- 
teners. Not only will they have 
been entertained, but they will also 
have had a profound aesthetic ex- 
perience, thus assuring success for 
the singer—and success for what I 
like to hear called “a community en- 
terprise.” Of course, to do all this, 
the singer must have a disciplined 
mind that summons the correct 
mood and a vocal technique [guided 
by the mind, not the diaphragm or 
cords] that appears comfortable, re- 
laxed and unpretentious—so close 
to perfection that the listener takes 
it for granted. If there are any dis- 
tractions in producing the voice 


technically, then that amount of dis- 
[Please turn the page.] 


[Editor's Note: The glamour-packed 
panel, starring Marjorie Lawrence, 
Anne Roselle and Ralph Errolle, all 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, easily held the interest of 
NATS attending the thirteenth an- 
nual convention in Kansas City. The 
valued contribution of Marjorie Law- 
rence is printed herein by request.] 
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traction is subtracted from the sing- wise, they would love fine music if withstand the thundering avaianche 


er’s performance. On the other hand, they really knew about it also. of rock ’n’ roll. There is no greater tight 
we must remember that thousands I wonder if many of you have the illusion than that civilization is g ever’ 
of people listen to classical [opera- same problem that I have in regard collective process. It is a radiation of it ca 
tic] music, but many of them do not to some of my pupils becoming dis- energy outwards from a very minute prov. 
hear it. If they could be taught to couraged by the apparent great suc- center. Could there be a smaller ny. / NAT 
listen properly, then they would cess of some of the present day cleus of culture than that of Shake. } join 
learn to hear and enjoy fine music. crooners and rock ’n’ roll singers speare and the few Elizabethan poets stanc 
The thousands who listen to such on recordings, radio and television? functioning with him? Yet, we owe and 
music and, then, say they do not I will tell you a little later how I to that small group the salient ener. high 
like it, do so often because they real- answer this question. While Iam on gy of consciousness which is world. outst 
ly do not hear it—they really do not the subject of TV and the deplorable wide today. In the singing world we > try. 
know what they are supposed to be singing that is done on the majority are at the very minute center, ra. we V 
hearing. It is my hope that we, as_ of TV and radio shows, may I make diating our energy outward through a coc 
vocal teachers, may be able to evolve a suggestion? As you know, most us and our pupils—eventually influ- the 1 
a standard method of teaching our “ratings” are based upon how many “’acing and enriching millions of lives catio 
pupils to sing, so that those to people are watching, or listening, to in ponderable and _ imponderable of w: 
whom they are singing, insofar as_ certain shows at certain times. I ways, and thus assuring us of “the est : 


possible, will hear while they are wonder how shocked and surprised immortality of influence.” As we f  estal 























listening. Also, some way must be some rating companies, TV and ra-_ give and share of ourselves, our ta- lowe 
found to make the majority of the dio agencies and sponsors would be _ lent and our knowledge, we are im- once 
millions of our people familiar with if the basis of “ratings” were mensely enriched and rewarded in peop 
fine music as they are, for instance, changed to how many people are not turn, demonstrating again that true and 
with sports. Because they know watching, or listening, to’ certain greatness is born of sharing. Srnerne¢ turn 
about a sport, people love it. Like- shows at certain times—or not IS A FORCE—a powerful force—and 4 soun 
watching television or listening to we are in a position to help wield | grad 
radio at all? I know of some “sets” and weld that force for the better- ) Sc 
“(hey re talking about,... that go for weeks without ever be- man of mankind. In this world of » : 
THE SINGER’S ART ing turned on, not because there political, economic, and personal dis- dene 
Z aren't some worthwhile presenta- integration, music is not a luxury oan 
tions on TV and radio, but because [and should never be looked upon past, 
RICHARD a Mus. D. many people are so sick and tired of or treated as a luxury], but a neces- goin 
: “a the monotonous trash that is being sity, not only because it is the “uni- gues 
apnicase Ulineis: CLAIRE DUX—"Your valu. | served up ninety percent of the time versal language,” but also because = al 
sate it will be 2 great help to teachers and stu, that they prefer, or have fallen into _ it is the persistent focus of man s in- oun 
interest. This book should have a great sale.” the habit of not watching or listen-  telligence, aspiration and goodwill. only 
“Lubec, Terms: DRI H“low netel | ing at all. A recent poll of over 5000 May I say here that, perhaps, itis | Sha 
ee ee bale ak noe ae teenagers by the Gilbert Youth Re- not our obligation, but I like to think men 
ment of the complex, personal traits which are search Company revealed that 41‘ _it is our duty to contribute as much horn 
Character, purpose, health, in addition to natur- | Of them are watching less TV than as possible to the mental and emo- ive 
eg pray Pepe ne bok | a year ago, 29% less radio. Per- tional growth of our pupils, to their ites 
gsr neler yore ay aah ng _ haps such results will force changes serenity of mind and emotional good past. 
mice WS morning. Bie the enh Lged on in the present type of TV and radio health. If we can, and if we do, we mus 
the hands of freshman voice majors and have | programs. Another fallacy that is be- are helping to make not only better perk 
Dodie date caer Klason, ae ing expressed in this material age singers, but also better human be- on 
eee eee SS ee ion Se of ours is that because a lot of money ings. I try especially to warn my 4} pag 
It is super! I feel when I read it, 1 would like is*spent on a TV or radio show, it is pupils against the mental and physi- | nat 
students to have it. It is so understandable and supposed to be good—it is often far cal tensions that consume great / ate 
ee le le Delle all teat from the truth. amounts of energy so needed by the ome 
reading yout new ook, and want to tel vou {We and our pupils, however, must _ voice. at 
contribution to our Geld. My copy will definitely not be too worried, or depressed, I wish to tell you again how happy ma 
and read.” over the current popular trends of I am to be here, and how pleased wd 
re Se i a ae en. music. It is only a trend and will and glad that there is such an or- rng 
ee ee oe, Tue See pass away, as all trends do. After all, ganization as NATS, to be a part of . al 
lent. I know it will be successful.” much of our great music and great that organization and to do what I sent 
ioe ee ingen Me odie’ | composers withstood the onslaughts can to advance its aims and ideals. | ator 
aaa, Ge ret perenne of the minuet and the waltz, just as don’t need to remind you of the A 
vour book very much.” ‘ that same music and more recent chaos that has been prevalent in the my 
Published by DePaul University composers withstood the fox trot, teaching of singing. It is unfortunate, ) Bibl 
Raion Geter ete: the charleston and the blackbottom, however, for us all and for the world your 
THE NORTH SHORE PRESS - and just as that same music and _ of music that that chaos brought dis- AND 
506 5. Shoviten BA, Washagen, Minsis many contemporary composers will respect and distrust to our profes- VATI 
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sion. There is a great deal that is 
right with our teaching, because 
every single thing that is wrong with 
it can be changed and can be im- 
proved. Through this organization of 
NATS, we have the opportunity to 
join together to determine the best 
standards for us and for our pupils, 
and to raise our profession to the 
high level of many of the fine and 
outstanding professions of the coun- 
try. I hope the day will come when 
we will have, and abide by, as rigid 
a code of ethics as do the majority of 
the members of the medical, or edu- 
cational, or legal professions. A wo 
of warning—once our best and high- 
est standards and declarations are 
established, they must never be 
lowered, for it has been proven that 
once an organization, an artist, or a 
people, establish a high standard 
and sound tradition, there is no re- 
turn once that high standard and 
sound tradition is lowered and de- 
graded. 

So let us dedicate ourselves anew 
to our work with renewed confi- 
dence and enthusiasm. Let us not 
concentrate on our record of the 
past, but upon what our record is 
going to be in the future. Scientists 
guess that man has been on the earth 
a million years, but I think this is 
conservative, and that the race is 
only in its childhood. Great days lie 
ahead. Many of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the human race lie still un- 
born. I think you all know my ad- 
miration, respect, love, sometimes 
adoration, of the great music of the 
past. In my opinion, however, the 
music of the future will rival, yes 
perhaps surpass, that of the great 
names of today, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Bach, Wagner, as they surpassed the 
beating of primitive drums. We, as 
voice teachers, have tle great and 
grave responsibility and privilege, 
and honor, of influencing and, teach- 
ing the proper singing of the ¢jreat 
music of the future, as we have of 
the great music of the past and pre- 
sent. Singing is the glorious culmin- 


ation of all the arts. ~ 


And now I will close with one of 
my favorite quotations from the 
Bible, which I hope is a favorite of 
yours also—“Gop IS MY STRENGTH 
AND SONG, AND HAS BECOME MY SAL- 
VATION. tt 
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“The Singer’s Art,” by Richard De Young, Mus. D., an analysis of vocal 
principles, De Paul University, Chicago 1958, 174 pp., $3.75; distributed by North 
Shore Press, 535 S. Sheridan Rd., Waukegan, Illinois. 


i CATHOLICITY OF HIS EXPERIENCE as singer, teacher, writer and lecturer has 
enabled the author—also a thorough musician and versatile linguist—to 
produce a treatise of distinction unique in the annals of vocal literature. By 
eschewing ultra-technical terminology in favor of commendably forthright and 
expressive English, he has provided the profession with a work readable as any 
well-written novel. Moreover, although setting forth tenets of his own personal 
creed in no uncertain terms he has, mirabile dictu, avoided all semblance of 
antagonism to views of other recognized authorities—IN ITSELF NO MEAN ACHIEVE- 
MENT! Still more important yet, here is that rara avis, a book wholly satisfying a 
long-time lack in that it may safely be prescribed as required reading for vocal 
students, especially those afflicted with delusions of easily-acquired professional 
status. 

In logical order, and with praiseworthy brevity, the writer discusses require- 
ments for success, physiological and psychological elements of breath control, 
aspects of phonation, components of diction and vocal technique, study of sounds, 
key to an even scale, training the adolescent voice, vocal health, various phases 
of the singer’s thinking as well as other topics of interest to student and teacher 
alike. 

Just to single out one or two of many impressive statements, attention is direc- 
ted to the chapter on Flexibility and Agility, two terms generally—albeit er- 
roneously—regarded as being synonymous. Dr. De Young’s ‘lucid differentiations 
will no doubt come as something of a surprise to many singers and teachers. 
And, in like vein, his definition of what constitutes legitimate throat area should 
tend to eradicate much confusion consequent upon widely prevalent miscon- 
ception in connection therewith. 

It remains to be said that, by any conceivable standard of evaluation, this 
modestly priced volume is, with regard to typography, format and binding, an 
outstanding example of all that is best in printing art. 


“Your Voice,” by Douglas Stanley, M.S., Mus. D., Pitman Publishing Corpo- 
ration, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 1957, third edition, revised, 374 pp., $7.50. 


[’ MAY WELL BE QUESTIONED if, in the annals of vocal history, there has ever 
appeared a more polemic personality than the author of the above provoca- 
tive volume, of which the initial forty pages are devoted to technical and 
acoustical glossaries quasi-encyclopedic in scope and, therefore, intrinsically 
valuable to searchers for unassailably accurate definitions of vocal and acoustical 
phenomena. Come then some fifteen lengthy chapters plus two appendices, all 
demanding closest possible intensive study if one is to comprehend premises 
underlying recommended pedagogical procedure, which same is essentially 
mechanistic in design and application. 

Indeed, Dr. Stanley insists upon both mechanical and manual manipulations, 
employing a so-called “tongue instrument” properly to position that organ, 
while he employs “fingers and thumbs” to accomplish mandatory hyoid bone 
adjustment! Incidentally, these processes are copiously illustrated, as are also 
anatomical structure of the vocal tract and correct versus incorrect body posi- 
tions for posture and breathing. [En passant, we hope umbrage will not be taken 
if we venture the remark that the manipulations in question impress as being 
strangely reminiscent of methods and instruments devised and advocated by 
tthe late Eugene Feuchtinger, founder and long-time operator of Chicago’s 
pretty well discredited “Perfect Voice Institute.”] 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that Stanley dicta are so uncompromising 
as to raise issues decidely controversial in character. Doubtless, mechanistically- 
minded mentors will hail him as their prophet. Conversely, advocates of psycho- 
logical and philosophical pedagogy will almost certainly find much with which 
to disagree. In any event, the authors sweeping condemnation of any and all 
not in complete accord with his pronounéements [Please turn the page.] 
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will not be apt to endear him to the profession at large. In the words of a 
homely old saw, “You pays your money and you takes your choice.” 


“Emergent Voice,” by Kenneth N. Westerman, Mus. D., A.B., M.A., Se.D., 
1955, second edition, revised and augmented, 170 pp., $5.00. Procurable at music 
dealers or by addressing Carol F. Westerman, P.O. Box 62, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


— VOICE TEACHING PROFESSION is at the beginning if its final development, 
ie., the age of examined data. It has passed the infancy of imitation, the 
youth of empirical findings, and is now starting on the maturity of scientific in- 
vestigation.” This somewhat abridged excerpt from the volume’s foreword accu- 
rately keynotes both intent and scope of all that follows. Anyone willing to take 
time and energy incident to encompassing complete, non-partial investigation of 
the author’s meticulously collated findings cannot but be ineluctably impressed 
with his sincerity and learning. Mind you, such an one is not confronted with 
the customary series of individual lessons characterizing most kindred books. 
Rather is he guided through three progessively unfolding main divisions of 
Sxitts [Chapters I-IX], THEory [Chapters X-XIII] and Literature [Chapter 
XIV], all based on the major premise that good singing is the result of blending 
five body action patterns into a balanced flexible functioning revealing the human 
voice in its best estate. 

Insistently stressing need of correct posture as a basic sine qua non, he then 
emphasizes use of the spoken, colloquial, closed-lip affirmative m-hm as an 
effective means of attaining clear tone, well-resonated and expressive in color. 
To insure such an end, three series of exercises, each exploiting humming incep- 
tion, are included at strategic intervals. Certainly, devotees of the hwmming 
technique will nowhere find a better exposition of principles involved than in 
the chapter specifically devoted to this phase of tone development. Likewise. the 
chapter on ARTICULATION is exhaustively authoritative, delving deeply into all 
angles of this vital vocal concomitant. Spatial limitations necessitate closing these 
observations by saying that, despite textual philosophical and psychological 
intricacies, Dr. Westerman has beyond cavil paved and marked one of the better 
roads to a vocal Rome. 


“A Revelation to the Vocal World,” by Edmund J. Myer; Theodore Presser 
Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1917, second edition, 60 pp., 60 cents. 


pepe epee IN FORMAT and price as it is, purchase and studious perusal 
of this little pamphlet is almost certain to stimulate constructive ratiocina- 
tion on the part of anyone interested in philosophical and psychological pheno- 
mena underlying attainment of what its author describes as “artistic tone,” be 
he routined professional, conscientious teacher, ambitious neophyte or apprecia- 
tive layman! Preceded by a terse, stimulating ProLocur, ten short chapters 
discuss such apposite topics as: The Singer’s Endowments; The Two Physical 
Forces; The Third Power; Reinforcement; Conditions; Two Great Teachers; 
Tone Color; The Registers; The Movements—My Creed and The Seven Great 
Fundamental Principles of Artistic Singing, in logical cumulative’ succession, 
all leading up to a summarizing Epitocue. Not more than a couple of hours in- 
tensive reading should suffice for a study which, in most instances, will richly 
reward the individual concerned. 


“Guide to the Musical Arts,” complied by S. Yancey Belknap; Scarecrow 
Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York, 1957, 1216 pp., $25.00 


ge DOUBT AN UNIQUE BIBLIOGRAPHY, indexing as it does, some 15,000 
articles of 6,000 illustrations which have appeared in the world’s leading 
journals dealing with music, opera, the dance and the theatre. In addition to 
author entry, all articles are indexed under their major subjects. Likewise 
sources of illustrations, made readily available, become a great boon to li- 
brarians, teachers and students. A tome specifically recommended as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to any and all municipal, newspaper, magazine and other re- 
ference libraries. Also for inclusion in private libraries to whose owners the 
price will be of no significance.tt 


* * 
[Editor’s Note: We hope that you like the expanded BooxsHeELr this issue. 
In all, five books are the subject of review. A short note to WALTER ALLEN 


Stutts, P. O. Box 3501, Kleberg Station, Corpus Christi, Texas, as to your 
preference and/or appreciation would serve as a guide for future issues. ] 
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DISCUSSIO 


Here is another issue devoted to educa- 
tional records, more for the benefit of the 
teachers, though pupils might well listen 
also. 


THE WORLD'S VOCAL ARTS 
Compiled and edited by Dr. Henry 
Cowell. |Folkways, FE 4510] 

On two LP discs, nineteen samples are 
given, representing a wide variety of vo- 
cal styles. They are from the private col- 
lections of Henry Cowell, Moses Asch, 
Harold Courlander, and Robert H. Reid. 

They range through such cultural levels 
as Lieder, bel canto, French popular, torch, 
crooner, and blues; and through such geo- 
graphical areas as Korea, China, Thailand, 
Pakistan, Iran, Ethiopia. It is instructive, 
for example, to compare Swiss yodelling 
with the “Queen of the Night” aria. 

Much of the interest derives from the 
provocative comments of Dr. Cowell, on 
standards of “good” and “bad” tone, and 
methods of voice teachers. Most fasci- 
nating of all, however, is his approach to 
the sematic problem of describing in words 
each different style. His valiant skirmish 
with the hydra-headed monster of sub- 
jective terminology is a model for all 
singing authorities who would like a 
vocabulary with some _ universality of 
meaning. Except for the fact that I prefer 
“pinched” or “twangy” to the word 
“nasal,” I found Dr. Cowell exemplary. In 
this detail I realize he employs the usage 
of the majority. 


THE SOUNDS AND MUSIC OF THE 
RCA ELECTRONIC MUSIC SYNTHESIZER 
John Preston, narrator; Dr. Harry F. 
Olson, director, RCA Acoustical Lab- 
oratory. |RCA Victor, LM 1922] 
Two sources will contribute to the 
formation of an objective vocabulary for 
teachers of singing. One will be knowl- 
edge of the physiological causes of the 
varieties of production, and the other will 
be acoustical analysis of the actual sounds. 
RCA has built a huge gadget, compar- 
able to an electronic thinking machine, 
which is capable of producing any of the 
elements of music by itself, or of synthe- 
sizing all the elements in whatever com- 
binations may be necessary to reproduce 
any sound in music. On side 1 we hear 
defined and illustrated such terms as: fre- 
quency, intensity, growth, decay, wave- 
from, envelope, deviation. On side 2 there 
is a program beginning with Bach harpsi- 
chord music [well simulated by the syn- 
thesizer] and continuing with other com- 
posers, orchestrated both in recognizable 
combinations and with colors that sound as 
if they might have emanated from another 
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planet. serious composers are already ex- 
ploring the possibilities of synthetic tone. 

Arnold Schoenberg’s “pet theory that 
someday in the future the human voice 
will be supplanted” by “mechanical meth- 
ods” is still remote. In the words of John 
Preston, “To learn to control the char- 
acteristics in just the right manner to 
achieve realism will require considerable 
practice.” 

It is the consonants, however, that give 
the most trouble. Even now it would be 
fairly easy to synthesize the various tones 
that range from “good” to “bad” and thus 
objectify our discussions of “ideal tone.” 
This record should at least convince us 
that “beautiful tone” certainly is not 
“pure.” 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC IN SOUND 
Gerald Abraham, general editor: J. A. 
Westrup, annotator. |RCA Victor, LM 
6025 to 6035] 

Dr. Cowell’s assortment of styles ranges 
in strata from bel canto to blues, and in 
breadth around the world, but there is an- 
other dimension—time. The study of music 
history orients the singer still more in 
the variety of manners, each of which has 
its inner logic, its patiently acquired tech- 
nic, its importance for its own society and 
for ours. 

In the days of 78 rpm, Parlophone 
and Columbia offered useful albums, 
but only with LP can long enough 
samples be presented to justify ‘the 
RCA Victor title, History of Music in 
Sound. Here we have ten albums of two 
discs each, beginning with Ancient 
and Oriental Music and continuing to 
Modern Music (1890-1950). 

The New Oxford History of Music con- 
sists of ten volumes paralleling the History 
of Music in Sound. They contain essays by 
various authorities and are edited by J. A. 
Westrup, the top musicologist who has 
also edited the concise pamphlets accom- 
panying the records. Each contains all the 
words in the original and English trans- 
lation, also much of the musical notation 
plus information as to where the balance 
of it can easily be found. 

There is not room here to list all the 
artists and few of them are well known in 
this country, but their quality is indicated 
when I mention that there are some lovely 
17th century opera duets by Victoria de 
los Angeles and Richard Lewis. No music 
school library is complete without this 
History. 


CHANSONS ET MOTETS DU 13e SIECLE 
Elizabeth Verlooy, soprano; Chris- 
tiana van Acker, alto; Rene Letroye, 
Franz Mertens, tenors: Silva Devos, 
recorders; Janine Rubinlicht, Gaston 
Dome, Andre Douvere, fiddles; Michel 
Podolski, lute. {Archive Production, 
ARC 3051a] 


TROUBADOUR AND TROUVERE SONGS 
Russell Oberlin, countertenor; Sey- 
mour Barab, viol. [Experiences Ano- 
nymes, EA 0012] 


MAY 15, 1958 


Still more ambitious than the Victor 
History are the Archive Productions of 
Deutsche Grammophon Gessellschaft. They 
have divided the field of early music into 
twelve Research Periods, from Gregorian 
Chant to Mozart, and propose not to pub- 
lish excerpts but complete works. The 
project has a thoroughness to be expected 
only from German scholars, and each re- 
lease is both authentic and delightful. 

In New York is a less pretentious but 
equally praiseworthy venture under the 
name Experiences Anonymes. In the case 
at hand, the preference must go to 
Archive, because for all the interesting 
color of Russell Oberlin’s languishing 
falsetto it becomes wearisome until one 
wonders whether there is something in 
the nature of this production that makes 
variety impossible. There is very little 
imagination in the viol accompaniment, 
and all seven or eight stanzas of each piece 
are relentlessly performed. 

Archive imparts greater interest to a 
similar program by using different voices, 
sometimes in combination, and singing 
shorter selections. 


More historical releases will be re- 
viewed in the next issue. 


PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS AND 
LANGUAGE TEXTS 
Edith Braun, German diction: Sylvie 
Derdeyn, French diction; Andrea 
Palestrina, Italian diction. |Practice 
Aid Records, MAC 9000] 

It is a pleasure to report that after 
various offerings PAR has found the 
format that will probably be of the great- 
est educational value. One disc contains 
the piano accompaniments of ten selec- 
tions. Each is the work of a fine composer, 
and each involves such pianistic diffi- 
culty that few singers will find it easy 
to get a rehearsal accompanist who could 
cope with them. They are well played, and 
singing with them is like the discipline of 
practicing with a metronome—not easy, 
but profitable. No liberties are taken. 
“Interpretation has been left to student 
and teacher,” by PAR policy. 

Three languages are represented, and 
the text in each is read clearly and author- 
itatively. No record space is wasted teach- 
ing melody lines by rote. 

Of particular interest is the inclusion of 
four Vocalise Etudes |Ravel, Honegger, 
Strawinsky, Dukas] which are not only 
good studies, but useful on a program as 
well. Scores for some are hard to obtain 
in this country, and with the purchase of 
the record, PAR will furnish the music at 
25% off the list price. 

Congratulations to PAR on this, their 
latest and best undertaking!22 


Lira. Vou 
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All of this may sound like general- 
ization. Yes, but we must develop 
ourselves. The question is how and 
along what lines? My answer is—in 
every possible way and along many 
lines. Surely, since we are mature 
people, we should be able to hold the 
mirror up to ourselves, and turn 
upon ourselves the same sort of 
scrutiny that we turn upon our pu- 
pils. 

Taking it for granted that we do 
strive constantly to know more about 
our particular subject, the training of 
the singing voice, here are some fur- 
ther questions that I would have you 
ask yourselves. Do you read? Do you 
follow political trends and world 
events? Have you traveled enough to 
rid yourselves of the limitations of 
provincialism? Do you know the 
theatre, the great art so akin to ours? 
Can you, and do you talk about other 
things than music? Do you have the 
gift of vicariousness, so that you can 
put yourself in the place of others 
and understand his behavior even 
when it is completely at odds with 
your own instincts? Have you truly 
eliminated from yourselves all trace 
of racial and religious discrimina- 
tion? Have you kept your sympathy 
for the problems of the young so that, 
while maintaining your dignity, you 
and your young charges can some- 
times meet in the middle of the 
bridge of friendship, each taking 
good from the other? 

Have you a good memory? It is 
useful! Have you sufficient will pow- 
er to be stronger than your pupil 
when necessary? The young really 
don’t like to work. They will side- 
step work if possible, at least up to 
a point. They seem to think that by 
being exposed to you every week, 
they will catch “it”—like the mumps. 
But they will not respect you if you 
let them get away with this. Authori- 
ty there must be, but authority 
blended with kindness. This is a dif- 
ficult assignment, but one that can 
be met. 

Do you look like a teacher? If so, 
do something about it at once. Grow 
sideburns, put on false eyelashes, 
wear a ring in your nose—anything 
to keep from resembling the general 


public’s conception of what a teacher 
looks like. Doubtlessly, you are fa. 
miliar with Chaucer’s description of 
the Oxford cleric: 
“There was an Oxford cleric too, a student 
Long given to logic, longer than was pry. 

dent 
The horse he had was leaner than a rake 
And he was not too fat, I undertake 
But he had a hollow look, a sober air, 
The thread upon his overcoat was bare. 
* x cd * * * 
The thought of moral virtue filled his 

speech 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly 

teach.” 
[From The Prologue of the Canterbury 
Tales. | 

This picture is the direct antithesis 
of what it should be. The teacher 
should be the bountiful member of 
the community, for our pupils will be 
rich if we are rich, poor if we are 
poor. The measure of the teacher is 
the measure of the individual. Are 
you familiar with The Art of Teach- 
ing by Gilbert Highet? If not, you 
should familiarize yourself with this 
truly great book. In it, he points up 
the need for teachers to see more, 
think more, and understand more 
than the average man and woman. 
I would stress one more qualifica- 

tion of the teacher—perhaps the most 
bitterly difficult of all in attainment. 
Briefly, it is this: the teacher must 
have the readiness to be forgotten. It 
is easy enough to be generous when 
we are appreciated, when we bask 
in the praise of those who ask our 
guidance, but in the final analysis it 
it what is taught that counts, not the 


teacher. As a teacher, one is like a 


bridge spanning the gulf between the 
unknown and the known. Once the 
other side is attained, little thought 
is given to the useful bridge. Remem- 
ber always that knowledge is the 
great thing, far greater than any in- 
dividual who imparts it. We can only 
point the way! Then we must stand 
aside and watch the individual whom 
we have guided, moulded, and cher- 
ished—walk down the road away 
from us without our help. We must 
be satisfied in the knowledge that 
our gifts go with our charge. Like 
the ever-widening ripples when a 
stone is dropped into the water, we 
cannot know where these gifts may 
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Kansas City Area: Pres., HARDIN VAN 
DeurRSEN, University of Kansas City, Kans- 
as City, Missouri; Vice-Pres.. WILLIAM 
LEMONDs, Second Presbyterian Church. 
318 East 55th St., Kansas City, Missouri; 
Sec., HENRY Capy, William Jewel College, 
Liberty, Missouri; ‘Treas., ISABEL Mast, 
512 S. Kensington, Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles: Lee Harpy, 205 W. Arbor 
Vitae, Inglewood. California; Vice-Pres.. 
PATRICIA BAKER, 5859 Denny Ave., North 
Hollywood, California; Sec.. KATHRYN 
Wentz, 2590 Weatherby Dr.. San Marino, 
California. 


Maine: Pres., EvELYN CARROLL, 70 Deering 
St.. Portland; Vice-Pres., MARSHALL Bry- 
ANT, 197 Pine St., Portland; Sec-Treas.., 
Lewis Niven, 6 University Pl... Orono. 


Nashville Area: Pres.. FRANCIS R. COsEN- 
TINE, Box 96, Madison College, Madison, 
Tennessee; Vice-Pres.. HENRY O. ARNOLD, 
Jr., 1212 Gale Lane, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Sec- Treas... EpytHe S. CorHren, 308 Due 
West Ave., Madison, ‘Tenn. 


New Jersey: Pres., MADELIENE KING Bar- 
rELL, 555 Mountain Ave., Westfield; Vice- 
Pres., FLORENCE KEARNEY, 149 Hilton Ave., 
Maplewood; Rec. Sec... LEONORA SCATTER- 
Goop, 582 Ridgewood Rd.. Maplewood; 
Corr. Sec., JEAN LupMAN, 7 Norman Rd.. 
Upper Montclair; Treas.. EMity WILbeR, 
15 Willard Ave.. Bloomfield. 


New Orleans: Pres., Josep) WELDON Bart- 
LeTr, 3939 Gentilly Blvd.. New Orleans. 
Louisiana; Vice-Pres., MARY ANGELA Tor- 
TorIcH, 93 E. Park Pl... New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Sec-Treas., BEATRICE BALDING- 
ER, 308 Homestead Ave.. Metaire, La. 


New York: Pres.. Homer G. Mowe, 171 
West 7Ist St.. New York; Vice-Pres., LEON 
Carson, 160 West 73rd St... New York 23; 
Sec., Lita LeeERoy, 194 Riverside Dr... New 
York 25; Treas., VIOLET JOHNSON, 200 West 
15th St.,. New York II. 


North Carolina: Pres., HArvEY L. Woop- 
RUFF, 2335 Westfield Rd.. Charlotte 7; 
Vice-Pres., Eowin K. BLANCHARD, Box 292, 
Meredith College, Raleigh; Sec-Treas., 
DoraTHy SHAW RussEL, 585 Greenland 
Dr., Favetteville. 


Oklahoma City: Pres., Lester L. DuNN, 
518 N. College, Bethany, Oklahoma; Vice- 
Pres.. MILDRED SHAUGHNESSY, 740 N.W. 
19th Street, Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma; 
Sec... Froryce Downs, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma; 
Ireas., CLARA Counts Cook, 1220) St. 
Charles, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Philadelphia: Marcurrite C. Barr, 2012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania; 
Vice-Pres., MARGARET Keiser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State: Pres., Sytvir Der- 
DEYN, 1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania; Vice-Pres., McCLuNnG 
Mitter, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Sec., MARIA CAVENAY COOLAHAN, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
‘Treas., MARGARET Huey, 501 N. Highland 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
[Continued on page following.] 
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College, Hackettstown, New Jersey, the 
chapter met in the College Parlors, April 
20, 1958, 3:30 p.m. for its spring reception 
and tea. Beth Ann Hood, 1957 Singer of 
the Year and pupil of Bernard Taylor of 
New York City, presented a recital of 
songs and arias with Robert Payson Hill 
at the piano, following the tea. As this 
marked Miss Hood’s first appearance be- 
fore a local chapter as the 1957 contest 
winner, New Jersey Chapter was proud 
to present this talented young singer. 
The season’s final meeting for election 
of officers and to plan next season’s pro- 
grams will be held on June 14, 1958. 


NEW YORK 


The chapter study group met at the 
studio of Leon Carson, February 2, 1958. 
The subject was Vocal Terminology. This 
was a further discussion of the same sub- 
ject included in the 1957 study group 
agenda, and was continued at the request 
of the chapter membership. The panel was 
composed of Harold G. Luckstone, Henry 
Pfohl, and Leon Carson. 

Mr. Carson introduced the subject and 
outlined the teachers’ views of termin- 
ology, its meaning, purpose, and use in 
routine studio practice. Mr. Pfohl talked 
on terms used in the technical approach 
to voice training, and Mr. Luckstone on 
terms used in the psychological approach. 
The speakers elaborated with many in- 
teresting examples of words and phrases 
in common use of terms in the. studio. 

A lively and interesting discussion fol- 
lowed during which the members present 
made many valuable contributions toward 
clarification of this vital subject. It was 
recommended that a further discussion 
on terminology be scheduled for future 
meetings. 

The chapter study group held its last 
session of the season at the studio of Leon 
Carson, chairman. The subject embraced 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SONG AND THE 
TEACHER OF SINGING, and covered five as- 
pects presented by five panelists, as fol- 
lows: Brief Survey of its Present Status 
by Alfred Hopkins; The Present Day Com- 
poser and His Aims by Leon Carson; The 
Teacher’s Responsibility Toward Clarifying 
the Singer’s Attitude in Behalf of Contem- 
porary Composition by Lila LeeRoy; The 
Choice of Texts in Contemporary Com- 
position by Homer G. Mowe; and Pro- 
gramming Ideas by Grace Leslie. 

A tremendous amount of material was 
presented in which the panelists added 
much research material to their own stores 
of knowledge on the subject. Among other 
things, those present were made aware of 
the responsibillity of the teacher in pre- 
senting the good American song material 
to the pupil for study from the vast 
amount available and to help the pupil 
to understand that there is a nationalism in 


contemporary music, new idiom, gooq 
texts and sufficient works for excellent 
programming combinations. 

A brisk discussion followed and _ the 
members added to the already ample re. 
ports. The session closed with those’ pre- 
sent feeling enlightened and enriched op 
the subject of Contemporary American 
Song and the singing teacher’s part in the 
overall picture. 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


The fourth meeting of the chapter was 
held on Sunday afternoon, February 23, 
The subject was American Composers. 
with special attention being given to John 
Duke, Ernst Bacon, Norman Dello Joio 
and William Bergsma. Several selections 
from each of the above mentioned com- 
posers were sung by Mrs. Martha Forney 
and Mr. Oren Brown, with Mr. Keith 
Forney at the piano. A large attendance 
was present. Refreshments were served by 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith Forney, Miss Birdie 
Hilb and Miss Louise Mann. An invitation 
to a lecture, Modern Theories of Voice 
Production, to be given by Dr. Hallowell 
Davis was extended the chapter. 

The fifth meeting of the chapter was 
held on Sunday afternoon, March 9th. In 
spite of a heavy snow storm, the atten- 
dance was good. The subject was Modern 
German Composers. A most interesting 
paper was read by Dr. William Heyne on 
Gustav Mahler and Chapter President 
Weldon Whitlock spoke on Hugo Wolf, 
with Mrs. Stellwagen at the piano. Re- 
freshments were served by Dr. and Mrs. 
William Heyne and Miss Catherine Cowan. 
The chapter was greatly saddened by the 
death of the secretary, Mrs. Frances Bloch 
Wilson, after a long illness. Her unselfish 
devotion to all NATS duties will long be 
remembered. 

The sixth and final meeting of the sea- 
son was held on April 27, at which time 
officers for the coming year were elected. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The first meeting of 1958 |January and 
February meetings were postponed on ac- 
count of a blizzard, etc.| was held March 
23rd in the studio of Leroy Lewis. The 
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matter of election of new officers was set 
for April 20th at the studio of Anne 
McGutty. 

Leroy Lewis, assigned to give the talk 
that day, covered extensively the general 
outline of the theory of relationship be- 
tween mind and voice, and the need of 
more mental effort. Too much attentioin 
is given to the personality side and the 
imitation of someone else. Mind, ideas, 
perception, thoughts—these will direct the 
natural impulses and create an intelligent 
performance. A more thinking idea of 
singing should be taught; words should 
be given the whole attention; articulation 
should be precise, forcible and sufficiently 
prolonged—distinctly linking elements in- 
to a syllable. The training of the speak- 
ing voice is invaluable; each voice should 
be individual—not imitative. If the voice 
is resonant, it need not be big. It should 
be tested before training as a singer. Phy- 
siologv, in fact, everything contributing to 
tone production, should be thoroughly 
understood. 

The Yersin Method for correct sounds 
was recommended as the easiest step into 
French songs. 

The use of the mirror is essential to 
force the pupil’s concentration. 

The matter of graduates of music schools 
was discussed. They go out immediately 
after graduation with minimum study and 
little time devoted to actual teaching, yet 


command more money than teachers with 
long years of performance behind them. 


WISCONSIN 


The members of our chapter were the 
guests of the University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee, for their March meeting. The 
theme of the program, arranged by Arnold 
Jones, vice-president, and presented by 
students of the Milwaukee Division of the 
University of Wisconsin and Lawrence 
College |Appleton] was a Reading and 
Discussion of Songs for the Beginning 
Student. It is felt that teachers often get 
into a rut, using the same materials over 
and over again while a wealth of literature 
remains untouched. Most of the 45 songs 
reviewed were contemporary, and showed 
great variety in style and range. George 
Cox of Lawrence College added an extra 
spark to the program by ably singing a 
group of songs, including Minever Cheevy 
by John Duke. 

On April 19th, the chapter met at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. The 
topic for discussion was: Vocal Problems 
—Particularly Diction. 

On May 10th, the final meeting of the 
1957-58 season was held at Lawrence Col- 
lege, Appleton. A picnic concluded the 
day’s activities.22 








UNIVERSITY OF 


@ WitL1AM’)s ss STEVEN, 
ALABAMA. “I enclose my check for 12 
student subscriptions to THE BULLETIN; 
if possible, I would like them to begin 
with the October 1957 issue as some 
of the material in it is too valuable to 
miss.” 


@ Lee Harpy, Presipent, Los ANGELES 
Cuapter, NATS. “Let me offer you my 
congratulations, upon the improvement 
and advancement in THE BULLETIN since 
you have become editor . . . you have 
chosen a very fine staff.” 


@ J. Oscar Mituer, Mus. D., Untver- 
SITY OF CHATTANOOGA, CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. “The February issue of THe But- 
LETIN has just arrived and it looks 
great to me... a most excellent issue.” 


@ Joun O. Samuets, GarFreLp HEIGHTS, 
Onto, addressing Walter Allen Stults. 
“Thank you very much for the nice 
write-up on my book, Modern Voice 
Lessons, in the February 15th BULLETIN. 
I have had several inquiries about it 
since the write-up.” 


MAY 15, 1958 


@ CaroL WESTERMAN, ANN ARBOR, 
Micuican. “I surely found Historically 
Speaking in the February 15th issue in- 
teresting . . . such good pictures of ev- 
eryone!” 


@ James FRANCIS GRIFFITH, ASHEVILLE, 
N. C., to Walter Allen Stults. “Your 
Bookshelf in Tue BuLietin affords me 
much pleasure, and it is a source of 
information to all of us who have the 
desire for a varied presentation of the 
art of singing.” 


@ Mrs. Lots Lesketa, St. Paut, Min- 
NESOTA. “I do enjoy THE BULLETIN and 
find it extremely helpful . . . so I'll be 
looking forward to future issues.” 


@ Berton Corrin, Px. D., University 
oF CoLorapo, Bouper, to Walter Allen 
Stults. “I want to thank you for the 
best review that I have received. This is 
what I had hoped to achieve when I put 
the book [Singer’s Repertoire] together. 
The way you said it, cannot be bettered 
in the King’s English . . . your state- 
ment is an art work to me.” 


@ Eve Rorne RicuHmMonp, THE COLLEGE 
OF Wooster, Wooster, Onto. “It is im- 
possible to express in mere words the 
inspiration and valuable help obtained 
from THE BULLETIN .. . each publication 
is awaited with eagerness and anticipa- 
tion. My grateful and heartfelt thanks 
to you and your staff.”"$¢ 
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St. Louis District: Pres., WeLbpon Wurtr- 
Lock, 393 N. Euclid, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Vice-Pres., CATHERINE COWAN, 135 Price 
Rd., St. Louis, Missouri; Treas., KaAyt 
SHANAHAN, 930 Henry St., Alton, Tl. 


San Francisco: Pres., JOUN C. TEGNELL, 28 
Bayview Court, Millbrae. California; Vice- 
Pres., MAUDE REDMON Torrey, 10 North 
View Court, San Francisco, California; 
lreas., GLADYS STEELE Hacur, 1598 Shra- 
der St., San Francisco, California; Sec.., 
VirGINiA BLAirR, 921 Hough Ave., Lafayette, 
California. 


South Carolina: Pres., GRACE LEVINSON, 
Box 4525, Bob Jones University, Green- 
ville; Vice-Pres., Micron Moorr, New- 
berry College, Newberry; Sec., IvAn Dick 
sON, 627 Augusta Rd., Greenville. 


Twin Cities: Pres., Myrrue Ornes, 6414 
Thirteenth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Vice-Pres., FrLorRENcE CLaAus, 949 
Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota; Sec., 
JENNIE SkuRDALSVOLD, 919 ‘Twenty-first 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota; Treas., 
Haro_p BruNpbIN, 3131 Park Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Washington, D. C.: Pres., JAMES L. MAc- 
LAIN, 8605 McKinley Court, Bethesda, 
Maryland; Vice-Pres., JANE STONE, 606 
Woodside Parkway, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land; Sec., GRETCHEN Hoop, 1226 Fairmont 
Street, N.W., Washington 9; Treas., Vic- 
rORIA JOSEPHINE Muse, 904 T Street, N.W., 
Washington 1. 


Wichita Kansas Area: Pres., CHARLES 
STEPHENSON, University of Wichita; Vice- 
Pres.. SISTER SUSANNA Day, Sacred Heart 
College, Wichita; Sec- Treas., VivIAN FLEM- 
ING, Friends University, Wichita. 


Wisconsin: Pres., WARREN B. WOOLDRIDGE, 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Vice-Pres., ARNOLD JONES, School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee; Sec., EUDORA SHEPHERD, 13 Valley 
Rd., Beloit; Treas., Mrs. Guy Brarp, 512 
Seventieth St., Kenosha. 


oO 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VOCAL EDUCATION 
Richard De Young, Chairman; Stanley 
Deacon, Victor Alexander Fields, Grace 
Leslie, Radiana Pazmor, and Sonia Shar- 

nova. 


COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
AFFAIRS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 

George Newton, and John Toms. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennard, 
and Warren Wooldridge. 


oO 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
EASTERN REGION 


Cann, Mrs. Carolyn Conly, 1611 Mt. Salem 
Wilmington, Del. 

Freeman, Mrs. Pearl, 19 Beechwood Ave., 
field 8, Mass. 

Hoffman, Miss Nancy 
Millville, N. J. 

Howard, Mr. Harris Greene, 92 Castle St.. 
18, M: 

Howe, 
lege, 


Lane, 
Spring 


Newlin, 38 Arlene Village, 


Soston 
Marion B., Nyack Missionary Col- 
Nyack N.Y. 


5 New York Place, Batavia, 


Monaghan, Mr. R. O., 
N.Y 


Shenes, Mrs. Calliope, 220 Maple St., Springfield 5, 
Mass. 

Sidway, Mr. Hunt, 1370 Main St., Buffalo 9, N.Y. 

Silva. Mrs. Ruth Price, 24 Salter St., Portsmouth, 
N.H 


Stanz, Mrs. Ruth H., 311 
town, Pa. 
Weaver, Mrs. 
Glenside, Pa. 
Weinrich, Mr. Francis Alexander, 38 

St., Burling, Vt. 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 
Blair Rd., 


Brentwood Rd., Haver- 


Esther S., 2005 Pleasant Ave., 


Ledgemere 


Gregg, Mr. Robert Stephens, 7 Fred- 

ericksburg, Va. 

Hawn, Mr. Harold Gage. College of William and 
Mary. Norfolk 8, Va. 

Maust, Mr. Earl M., Eastern Mennonite College. 
arrisonburg, Va. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Bohl, Charlo Byard, 392 E. 
Elgin, Ill. 

Bryant, Mrs. Katharine Schroth, 147 N. 
St... Tiffin, Ohio 
Hinton, Mr. Wm. G. Jr., 
Worthington, Ohio. 
Kersting, Mrs. Kathleen, 4509 
City, I 

Lucas, Claudine Coleman, 1217 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Merritt, Miss Evangeline 
Athens, Ohio. 

Thompson, Mr. Edward Livingston, Box 728. Oak 
Forest, l. 


Mrs. Chicago St., 


Sandusky 
6520 Winston Ct., West 


Kansas 


Broadway. 
Walnut St.. 


Ann, Ohio University, 


NORTHERN REGION 


Eitzen, Mrs. Leslie Mong, 707 9th Ave., Coralville. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Hennig, Miss Katherine Alice, 1822 Fremont Ave 
North, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Moore, Mr. Robert Vincent, 818 Clark St., Stevens 
Point. Wis. 

Sister M. Carola, C.S.A., 441 Boyd St., Oshkosh, 
Wisc. 

Mrs. 
Neb. 


Mildred Gibson, 2319 N. 53rd St.. 


Omaha, 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION 
loesen, Mabel 
Springs, Ark. 

Lamb, Mr. Richard Alan, Box 1206, Kilgore. Texas 
McNeely, r. Edwin, 1810 W. Broadus Ave., 
Fort Worth 15, Texas. 
Schumann, Mr. Merritt Charles, Campion 
my, Loveland. Colo. 
Francis J., 1407 E. 4th St., 


John Brown University. Siloam 


Acade 
Winfield, 
June Elizabeth, 691 N. 7th St., Tonk 


Stovall, Mr. Francis Davis, 
nary, Fort Worth 15, Texas. 
Wilkins, Mr. Joseph Fellows, 1535 University Dr., 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Wolfe, Mr. Fred William 
St., El Dorado, Kans 


CALIFORNIA -WESTERN REGION 


Maxwell, Miss Basha Malinoff, 5959 Franklin St., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Peterson, Mr. Lawrence L., 3018 
Long Beach 8. Calif. 

Pisani, Mrs. Inez Montford, 8121 S. Van 
Ave., Inglewood 4, Calif. 

Reichling, Mrs. Nora Monroe [Munroe] 15474 E 
Los Molines St., La Puente, Calif. 


Southwestern Semi 


Ir.. 729 West 


Central 


Chatwin <Ave., 


Ness 


NORTHWESTERN 


Bader, Mrs. Phyllis 
Portland 2, Oregon. 

Bailey, Mr. Arthur Albert, 421 E. 19th St., Eu 
gene, Oregon. 

Kittleson, Mr. Carl James, 417 
McMinnville, Oregon. 

Logan, Mr. Norman Richard, Dept. of Music, Uni 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Mehrle, Mr. Brandon, Dept. of 
State College, Bozeman, Mont. 


REGION 


Cole, 7912 S.E. 32nd St., 
Washington St., 
Music, 


Montana 
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IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of its fellow members 


MRS. ISOLDA BERNHARD 
Los Angeles, California 
MR. FRANKLIN J. HOLMES 
Washington, D.C. 

MR. CHARLES HENRY KEEFP 
Inglewood, California 
MRS. MAY DOHERTY McCOY 
Detroit, Michigan 
MR. JAMES M. PRICE 
New York City 
MR. PETER D. TKACH 
Wayzata, Minnesota 
MRS. FRANCES BLOCH WILSON 
St. Louis Missouri 


MRS. LILLIAN B. WILSON 
Los Angeles, California 











REINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Fairfax, Mrs. Boston 
lo. Mass. 

Lyall, Mr. Jack L., Dir. Fine Arts, 
Southern College, Hattiesburg. Miss. 

Sister Miriam of Jesus, Holy Names College, Spo 
kane 2, Wash 

White. Mrs. Eva Clapp, 4245 Silver Ct.. 
ham, Ala. 


RESIGNED FROM MEMBERSHIP 
[in good standing, 4-15-58.] 


Barraja, Enrico, 35-25 78th St., Jackson Hts., N. Y. 
Bartholomew, LeRoy, 116 Via Newport 
Beach, Calif. 
Serg, Miss Aurora, 4057 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 
5, Calif. 
Blankenship, Mrs 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Bowman, Mrs. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Comstock, Miss 
Dallas, Texas. 
Davis, Mrs. Martha 
cliff, Ky. 

Dynes. Mrs. O. W., 3117 
ville, Tenn. 
Eisenhauer, Mrs. 
Oak, Mich. 
Engelman, M1 
nati, Ohio 
Gannett, Mr. 

lowa. 
Heald, Mrs. Mildred 
Framingham, Mass. 
Hinton, Mrs. Kathryn W., 376 
wood, N. J. 
Hoffman, Miss Mary 

Omaha Neb. 
Hoyt, Miss Clara H., 
lowa. 
Imbt. Mr. Robert Andrew, 516 W. Holly Oak Rd., 
Wilmington 3, Del. 
James, Mrs. Helen 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Liverman, Mrs. Marian 
versity, Greenville, S. 


McIntyre, Vera B., 205 W. 57th St., New York, 
N. ¥ 


Madge C., 543 Boylston St., 


Mississippi 


Birming 


Grenoa, 


Reba B., 5716 E. 24th PL, 
Erma Stewart, 24 Fernwood <Ave., 


Doris L.. 6218 Bryan Pkwy., 


Graham, 107 Redman, Rad 


Kenilworth Lane, Knox 


Thelma von, 3123 wlidge, Royal 


Wilfred, 2853 Fischer PL, 


Cinem 


Kent, 2410 Ripley St... Davenport, 


trookings, 18 Maple St., 


Liberty Rd., Engl 


Jeannette, 425 N. 38th St., 


Luther College, Decorah, 


Wilshire Blvd., 


Grace, 3020 


Ruth. Bob Jones Uni 


McKinnon, Mr. Alex 
Port Huron, Mich 
Nelson, Miss Ruth P., 1619 Portland Ave., 

apolis, Minn. 
Nesbitt. Mr. Robert D., 
lowa. 
Noah, Mr. Vernon E., 
ingham, Ala. 
Onofrei, Mr. Dimitri, 410 S. 
cago 5, Ill. 
Peirson, Mr. D'Wight QO. Sr., Box 6, Christians 
burg, Ohio 
Miss Anne E., 209 Lexington Ave., 
lowa. 
Miss Edna Crowther, 35 E 
: Lake City. Utah. 
Rowland, Miss Ethel M., 16 
horough, Mass 


Earle, 1015 LaSalle Blvd., 
Minne 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
1412 Sutherland Dr.. Birm 


Michigan Ave., Chi 


lowa 
First North, 


School St... North 


Sister Mary Bernard, O.S.B., St. Anthon 
Hoven, So. Dak. 

Sister Mary Millicent, 
Mandan, No. Dak. 

Sister Mary Ruth, .S.U., St 
Kenmare, No. Dak. 

Tinsley, Mrs. Robert, 311 W. Main St., C1 
ville, Ind. 

Walker, Miss Pearl White, Lindenwood, College 
St. Charles, Mo. ; 

White. Mrs. Dewitt 
Dumas, Texas. 

Wylie, Mrs. Gypsy T., 


exas 


School, 
Colli Ave. 


Agnes 


O.S.B., 309 


, 
nvent, 


Viords. 


Ludwick, 497 Beard St 


” 


2117 Hunt St., Abilene, 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Andrews, Miss Estelle, 1550 Virginia Park 
Michigan. 
(formerly at 2016 Hazelwood St.) 
Bailey, Mrs. Exine Margaret Anderson, 
Music, Eugene, Oregon. 
(formerly Miss Exine 
same address) 
Balbo, Mr. Giuseppe Cesare, should be 
Heights, New York. 
Ballew, Mr. Clay. complete 
Missouri. 
Barnard, Miss Helen E., 8510 
Angeles, Calif. 
(formerly 7280 Sunset Blvd., L. A. 46) 
Barnes, Mrs. Dorothy T.. 905 West “C’’ St.. Mos. 
cow, Idaho. 
(formerly 1553 So. 16th 
Utah) 
SJeachy. Mr 
bello, Calif. 
(formerly School ot 
Austin, Texas) 
Beattie, Mr. Herbert Wilson, 1020 
Tonawanda, New York. 
(formerly 587 Breckenridge St., Buffalo 22, 
Berg. Mr. Earl F., 2225 Crescent Ave., 
;;. ce 
(formerly 
Biard, Mr 
Okla 
(formerly 
Blake, Mrs 
Maine 
(formerly 50 Highland Ave.) 
Bogert, Mr. Walter L.. % F. 
St.. New York 15, N. ¥ 
(formerly. 25 Claremont Ave., New York 27) 
Bomar, Miss Ann, 449 Portland Ave., St. Paul 2, 
Minn 
(formerly 2086 Neil Ave., Columbus 1, 
Bradshaw, Mrs. Helen Leona, 21641 Lake 
not Westlake Road, Rocky River. Ohio 
Brown, Mr. Archie M., Southern Louisiana Inst. 
Lafayette, La. 
(iormerly 623 
Brown, Mr. George 
Salina, Kansas. 
(formerly 107 W 


Detroit, 


School of 


Margaret Anderson at 
Brooklyn 


address is Fenton, 


Magnolia Dr., Los 


East, Salt Lake City, 


Morris Jay. 133 California, Monta. 


Music, Univ. Texas, 


W or vlstock, 
N.Y.) 
Charlotte, 


227 Colonial Ave.) 
Harrell C., 1218 Ash St.. Muskogee, 


729 W. 4th, Checotah, Okla.) 


Blanche D., 48 Highland Ave.. Auburn, 


K. Huber, 15 Broad 


Ohio) 
Road, 


Wilson St.) 
Channing, 224 Baker St, 


Lewis. Ithaca. New York) 
Brown, Mr. Sarle, Memorial Bldg., Southwestern 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texis 
(formerly Box 6033, Fort Worth 15.) 
Bundock, Mr. Donald, 38 Grove St.. 
Conn. 
(formerly 
Cahoon, Mrs 
York 22, N 
(formerly 200 W. 57th St., New oO 19) 
ampbell, Mrs. Harriette DeBruler, 2102 N 
dian St., Indianapolis. Ind 
(formerly 3055 N. Meridian) 
arter, Alberta Kennett, 1911 
Greeley. 

(formerly 1515 10th Ave.) 
arver, Mrs. Emily Hughes, 
took, Okla 

(formerly 200 E. Main St.) 
‘habay. Mr. Leslie, 64 Aberdeen, St. Louis, Mo. 
(formerly 6300 Southwood St., Clayton 5, Mo.) 
hapman, Mrs. Elizabeth Ellison, 2150 Retaw 
Street, Jacksonville 10, Fla 

(formerly © First Baptist Church) 
lymer, Mr. Raymond Oscar, 710 Colewell 
Maumee, Ohio 

(formerly 710 Pratt St.) 

‘ollins, Mr. Richard L., School of Music, 
State Univ., Tallahassee, Fla 

(formerly 301 Shawnee, Louisville, Ky.) 
Davis. Miss Eleanor Miriam, 24 Peterboro St, 

Soston 15, Mass.—-not 25. 
Davis, Mr. Horace Lee, 7040 W. 37th Ave., 
ridge, Colo 

(iormerly 1437 Glenarm Place, Denver, 
Dickson, Miss Ivah, 627 Augusta Rd., G1 
So. Car 

(formerly Route #1, Lyman, So. Car.) 
Dixon, Mr. Robert Sidney, 3729 19th Place 
dian, Miss 

(formerly 1905 35th Ave.) 
Downs, Mr. Allen L., 501 W 
Minn. 

(formerly 1438 No. 8 Ave 
Ebersole. Mr. Joel Kyle, 1003 
dletown, Ky. 

(formerly Longwood College, Farmville, Va.) 


Bridgeport, 
1250 Fairfield Ave.) 

Helen Fouts, 300 E 

Meri- 
Garfield Ave. 


Rogers Blvd., Skia- 


Drive, 


Florida 


Wheat- 


Colo.) 

eenville, 
Meti- 

Wabasha, Duluth 3, 


East) 
Locust Lane, Mid: 
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